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Tue Jubilee of the Hellenic Society, 
which was celebrated since our last issue 
was printed, must not pass without notice 
by the Classical Review. To many, no 
doubt, it must have come as a surprise that 
twenty-five years had passed since the 
foundation of the Society; but those who 
scan the outline of its history, in which in 
as many quarto pages the Honorary Secre- 
tary briefly puts on record its achievements 
and activities, will wonder no longer. When 
the history of the rekindling of English 
classical scholarship in the latter portion of 
the nineteenth century comes to be written, 
the influence of the Hellenic Society will 
be recognised as one of the most potent 
factors in the revival, and the first names 
to be mentioned will be those of R. C. Jebb 
and G. A. Macmillan. 


A special though a very melancholy 
interest attaches to the July issue of the 
Rivista di Filologia e dIstruzione Classica. 
It is a catalogue of the ancient Greek and 
Latin manuscripts which survived the dis- 
astrous conflagration in the public library 
at Turin. Dr. Ettore Stampini, the editor 
of the vista, on the one hand, and Profes- 
sors C. Cipolla and G. de Sanctis and Dr. C. 
Frati, the compilers of the catalogue, on the 
other, deserve the warmest thanks of classical 
scholars for so promptly giving to the world 
an account of the actual contents and pre- 
sent condition of this unfortunate collec- 
tion. The number is indispensable to every 
one who has thoughts of visiting Turin for 
the purposes of study. 


We have received a copy of the Oresteia 
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of Aeschylus, printed from a recension by 
the late Richard Proctor, whose tragic death 
last summer is still fresh in our memories, 
and in a new type cut in part from his own 
design and in part imitated from that used 
in the New Testament of the Complutensian 
Polyglot printed in 1514. The first eight 
sheets were set up under his superintendence 
and read by him in proof. The task of 
seeing the remainder of their friend’s work 
through the press has been discharged by 
Dr. F. G. Kenyon, his colleague at the 
British Museum, and, so far as concerns 
the typographical arrangement, by Messrs. 
Emery Walker, S. C. Cockerell, and A. W. 
Pollard, by whom the book is published. 
It is a quarto printed in red and black, and 
is a magnificent example of typography, 
noticeable even amid the excellent display 


' by which modern English printing is re- 


presented in the Exhibition at the Musée 
Plantin at Antwerp. Two hundred and 
twenty-five copies have been printed, and 
the subscription price is two guineas. Copies, 
prospectuses, and specimens may be obtained 
from the Manager, the Chiswick Press, 
Took’s Court, London, E.C. The text, it 
may be added, is not a mere reprint of a 
vulgate or of a favoured edition, but is the 
result of an independent exertion of intel- 
ligence. This may be seen from the following 
specimen readings from the beginning of the 
Agamemnon. Line 7 omitted. 14 éuyr] 
evvois (so accented). 15 imvw] eye. 69 tzo- 
xaiwv. 150 aird. 152 orpovdiv] dawbeiv. 
180 od AcAe£erar zpiv dv. 221 wéAas Bwpod. 
258 madva. An Odyssey and a Theocritus 
by the same editor are announced. 

Z 
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ON ALCESTIS’S éxioxnyis, EUR. ALC. 280-325. 


Vv. 287-289 of the Alcestis are uncon- 
nected with what immediately precedes 
them. Lenting saw this clearly, and in his 
Epistola Critica in LEuripidis Alcestin, 
Zutphen, 1821, he wrote thus (p. 54): ‘ Hic 


locus mihi videtur laborare dvaxodovbia 
sententiae. Vel sic interpungam, 
« 4 / 
trep oebev" 
> 
adn’ 5 Aen: 
"> 
mis . TUPAVVLOL, 
ovK %}. 


ut ad adN’ dvdpa re oxeiv repetatur rapov: vel 
legam xovx pro oix in vs. 288’. The late 
Mr. Hayley lapsed from his customary 
acumen when he wrote his brief note on 
v. 287. In this Review (x [1896], 374) I 
too have tried by means of punctuation and 
emendation to connect vv. 287-289 with 
the preceding verses. But now, as the 
result of repeated study of this passage, I 
see clearly that vv. 287-289 should simply 
be removed from the text. This J. Heiland is 
said to have seen (cf. Hayley and Wecklein), 
but I do not know where he published his 
remarks, It should be quite plain, 1 am 
now convinced, that vv. 287-289 are the 
work of some one that found Alcestis’s 
words in v. 285 sq. too cold and calculating 
in tone. That is to say, the three verses in 
question are merely a sentimental substitute 
for vv. 284-286. The ‘some one’ may 
very well have been an actor. I would add 
here that in v. 288 sg. we should point thus : 
ovd’ ehevoduny | 78s, exovoa Sap’ ev ols 
éreprounv’ and that we should compare with 
v. 289 Soph. Z/. 360. 

Further on in this same speech is a very 
well known and very palpable interpolation 
in v. 312. Hayley’s note should be con- 
sulted here about the way in which the 
verse was possibly introduced into the text. 

Atv. 319 I believe we may perhaps again 
trace the hand of the author of vv. 287-289. 
At any rate, v. 319 seems to be a senti- 
mental addition to Euripides’s text. Accord- 


7Q Ré€xrpa Tpoxpovorer 


ing to Wecklein’s Appendix I have been 
forestalled in the condemnation of v. 319; 


for the author notes: ‘319 sq. delet 
Wheeler’. But an examination of J. H. 
Wheeler’s dissertation De Alcestidis et 


Hippolyti Euripidearum  interpolationibus, 
Bonn, 1879, p. 31, will shew that the note 
should read : ‘321 sq. delet Wheeler ’. 

I would add here that there is need of 
some correction in vv. 313-318. Reiske, 
with his remarkable power of reading Greek 
‘by the light of nature’, saw what was 
needed in vv. 314-316. In v. 317 sg. I 
would restore, as Lenting suggested 
(‘Placeret mihi, vupdetow—Oapovd’, Ep. 
Crit. p. 58), the first person (cf. Trans. Am. 
Philol. Assoc. 32 [1901], p.c). The whole 
passage will then read thus : 


ov 8, & réxvov pot, Tas KopevOyone Kadas 
Toias Tuxovea ovtiywr TOL OWL TaTpi 
oot TW aioxpav poo Badotoa kAndova 
nBys év dxpije cous Suapbepet yapous ; ; 

Od yap Oe pyTyp ovre voppetow Tote 
ovr’ év TéKoLot Toler Gapovva, TéKVoV" 


I am prepared to hear murmurs at this 
point about the Megarian brigand’s famous 
bit of furniture; but would Euripides 
himself, éxov wor éort, be inclined to say 
ev ols érAnv eyo 
oreppav avayknv aivécat kedvds wep ov? For 
the speech of Alcestis pruned of the excres- 
cences—or, rather, adherescences—that I 
have just treated of is forty-one verses long 
and thus exactly matches in length Adme- 
tus’s answering speech in vy. 328-368. If 
then I am right in my treatment of Alcestis’s 
speech, it is reasonably certain that 
Admetus’s contains no spurious lines and 
that the excision of vv. 348-356, though 
proposed by so acute a critic as the late F. D. 
Allen and accepted by Hayley, is unjusti- 
fiable, whatever we may think of the taste 
displayed in those verses. 

Mortimer Lamson Earte. 

Columbia University. 
















WHEN the ’A@nvaiwy Tlodcre‘a was first 
printed, the fourth roll, containing the last 
six columns of the treatise, appeared in an 
almost hopelessly mutilated condition. Now, 
through the labours of many scholars, it has 
been almost entirely restored, and in the 
recent edition issued under the auspices of 
the Berlin Academy the text is continuous, 
save for one single passage. Elsewhere, 
though the exact method of filling some of 
the lacunas may be open to question, the 
sense is now almost always fairly certain. 

The passage which still resists restoration 
occupies nineteen lines in the middle of 
col. 34 (ch. 67, §§ 4,5, and ch. 68, § 1), and 
the subjects with which it deals are the 
apportionment of time between the plead- 
ings and the consideration of the verdict, 
and the numbers of jurors composing the 
court on various occasions. An attempt 
has recently been made by Dr. Photiades, a 
Greek lawyer resident in Smyrna, to ascer- 
tain the sense of the mutilated passage, and 
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THE ’A@yvaiwv Modureia AND THE jyepa dtapeperpnpevy. 


Dr. 
Photiades has devoted a series of articles in 
’AOnva during the last few years to an 
elaborate study of the organisation of the 


thereby to promote its restoration.! 


Athenian law-courts as set forth by 
Aristotle, and his researches have played 
their part in the restoration of the last six 
chapters of the treatise. His present 
article does not complete the task, since it 
does not even claim to restore all the 
defective lines, but it is a contribution 
towards the desired end which deserves 
notice. Where the materials for recon- 
struction are so slight as in the present 
case, the first step is to ascertain the 
general sense of the mutilated passage, and 
on that basis it may be possible to restore 
the exact words with more or less certainty. 

The passage in question stands as follows 
in the most recent edition (I print it here in 
the lines of the manuscript, for convenience 
of reference) : 


7 Svaper[petrar 8¢ rpds tas jue]pals ro]d Moor- 


GEMVOS PVOS «<6 ws. oe ee 0's whee apo... vTat 
te a TOE a Dr ee ete fal . .|revrauw 
RUT aRREes 66 oS SSW ace eA atjo..[...Jaow ot 

eee eee Joa elis ov € 
et, MELE EERE ETRE LE ]re . [. .] yap éo- 
oe OE ee eer eee |rer[. .]pos é&w- 
nahin t EER ERE Eee JAa.. idup 
15 AapBalv RR Yar) ere ] eilowy, 6] pev ere- 
pos Tois Sl udxovew, 6 6 88 Erepos] rots pJevyou| o |v. 
hn CRERECEERE CCE aro | efeide 


TO ) Seary| rope 


émt Tots 


oe eee eee ee eens 


eee ee ew ew ew we 


xpnpdr| wv 
ha ATrOTEL i[oa 


éorl rr ee 


i 


Ta. [ Pr ]xvaf . 


tpia [dtxaorypia. 


Lines 7-22 are evidently occupied with 
the apportionment of time in various kinds 
of cases, and the only chance of restoring 
them, even approximately, lies in ascertain- 
ing, from other evidence, from general 
considerations, and from the scanty remains, 
the main purport of the passage. The 


working — of the law-courts, we are 
1, 7, was based on the duration 


informed in 





Byars iavaenieealeha Ja rav [dex 
oo.. 

> “ > a 
as [is & ciloayayeiv 


-Jo . ‘Sef aup Jetran a U7 nple [pa] 


dye |vo[v boos ™poo- 
€oTL decp[ds 7  Oavaros } pvyi) 7) dr ):pia. 7 i] Sypevors 


uous 6} TL xp?) mabetv 
acTnpiov 


f .Jacw: drav 


ow épxerar B dixacry|pra ei[s] tiv pAraiav 


] . els db kal a, 


of daylight in the month Posideon, when 
the days were shortest ; and this, according 
to an astronomical authority quoted by Dr. 
Photiades, was 9 hours, 25:8 minutes. 
According to Aeschines (De Fala. Leg. 
126) the total length of the day, as 


1 Tept rhs Siamewerpnueryns 7 Timépas kal rijs Sicactixis 
KAepidpas, Kara thy "ApioroteAous ’AOnvalwy Tlo- 
Acrefay, in ’A@nva, réu. 1d’ (Athens, 1904). 
z2 





338 


measured by the clepsydra, was 11 am- 
‘ phorae ; which ‘gives a value of about 51 
min. to the amphorae, and 4°3 min. to the 
xois.! Consequently in private suits, in 
which 10 yes was the largest allowance for 
a single speech, no speech can have been 
longer than 43 minutes, With regard to 
public suits, to which a whole day was 
allotted, a different method of calculation 
must be adopted. Here we know that the 
total time was divided into three sections, 
one for the prosecution, one for the defence, 
and one for constituting the court at the 
beginning of the proceedings and taking its 
vote at the end (or votes, in the case of dixar 
tysntat, in which the jurors had to vote 
twice). Dr. Photiades calculates that the 
jurors could not pass the voting-urns at a 
rate of more than 10 a minute, and conse- 
quently that a court of 1501 jurors, such as 
was employed in the most important cases, 
would spend 2} hours in the simple act of 
voting in a dixy drivyros, or 5 hours in a 
diky tysyty. This is manifestly absurd, and 
it must be supposed that a separate pair of 
urns was provided at least for each 500 
jurors (the normal size of a court), which 
would reduce the time spent in voting to 50 
minutes. Add an hour for the process of 


év O€ Tots [Tyunrots dyaou... 
de aup letrae aE ipe|e[p|a 


TO Say | prope 7@ devrép yr 
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constituting the court, and 40 minutes for 
the distribution and counting of votes, and 
we have 24 hours as the allowance for the 
jurors in a dikn dripyros, and at least 4 
hours in a diky tysynty. In the latter case, 
consequently, the jurors would have re- 
quired more than a third of the whole 
working day ; and Dr. Photiades’ theory is 
that in a diky tyyry half the day (or 
4h. 42 min.) was allotted to the jurors, and 
a quarter (2 h. 21 min.) to each of the 
speakers, while in a 8ixy dripntos the 
division was equal, the court and each 
speaker having 3 h. 8 min. assigned to 
them. 

These calculations are necessarily uncer- 
tain (for example, 10 votes a minute seems 
a low rate when the jurors had nothing to 
do but to pass in succession and drop their 
vote into an urn), and in any case they do 
not help us to restore the mutilated passage 
in Aristotle, since it is evident from the 
remains that it did not deal with the subject 
in this numerical manner. Dr. Photiades’ 
principal contribution in this direction is 
the suggestion that the distinction between 
dikac tTysntrai and dripyro found a place in 
it; and accordingly he restores ll. 17-21 
thus : 


oe 


él Tots ly: TypaTot be Tov dys\volv 6 6|cots 7pdo- 
€OTL decp|ds 7) vi Oavaros # 7] pry?) 7 n Git |ysia 7) 7] Sypevors 
xpnpat| wr, Kal od Ketrax év ToLs v6 |pous [3] TL xpy wabetv 


A 3 “| 
U] dzrorei| oat. 


The papyrus gives no help here, the 
missing words being wholly lost, not merely 
defaced, while the readings of the extant 
portions are fairly certain. The general 
sense, however, of the restoration seems 
satisfactory. In the preceding lines (7-16) 
Dr. Photiades, though he offers no restora- 
tion, would find a statement that a portion 
of time was assigned to the dicasts (for 
their verdict, etc.) equal to the allowance 
given to each of the litigants. I am in- 
clined rather to think that they only 
contained a fuller statement as to the 
regulation of time between the parties to it, 
and the necessity for such regulation. 
Line 8 probably goes with the preceding 


1 To interpret Aeschines as meaning that each 
speaker had eleven amphorae for his speech ( and the 
jurors presumably the same for abieies their 


verdict) ¢ 
speeches 
xées. 


gives an impossibly short time to those 
which were limited to ten or fewer 





words ; of the letters at the end of the line 
none is certain except p and perhaps vy 
(which might, however, be w, or some com- 
bination of parts of letters), In sense and 
extent such a supplement as drav ai jpepa 
dot Bpaxttara would be suitable. A new 
clause probably begins with ypéyvra:, con- 
taining perhaps a statement of some deter- 
mination or control by the dicasts, govern- 
ing the length of time assigned to the 
orators; and this is apparently followed 
(l. 12) by an explanation that otherwise 
the first speaker would always have at- 
tempted (or formerly did attempt) to en- 
croach on the time left for his adversary, 
whereas now equal terms are secured for 
both. Then comes a reference to the 
necessity, in the case of tiyntoi aydves, for 
a second ballot, and a definition of the cases 
coming under this category. 

For ll. 22-25 Dr. Photiades suggests the 
following restoration : 














. = ae a.CCO 


— eS ae Te) 
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[ra 8¢ Snpdor|a tov [dix Jarrypiwv 


éori dla, kat rovros Ta Syp|oora [d:dd]aow: drav 
de bely te ex tis exxAnoi las <[is & ci]oayayeiv, 


owlépxerar B Stxaory|pra <i[s] tiv jAaiav. 


Snpdora suits the size of the lacuna better 
than Wilcken’s zoAAa but the phrase ra 
Snpoowa tov Sixactypiwy, as equivalent to 7a 
Sypdcia Stxacrypia, is questionable, and is 
not justified by the reference to c. 59, 5 ra 
dixacrypia ta 7’ (Sta Kat Ta Sypooww. In 1. 23 
oo1a is certainly not the reading of the 
papyrus, but there has been an erasure and 
a correction, which make the interpretation 
of its remains harder even than usual. On 
the whole, however, it seems more natural 
to look for some such sense as this: ‘the 
ordinary courts consist of 500 (or 501) 
jurors, and to these the ordinary cases are 
assigned ; but when it is necessary to bring 
more important (or public) cases before 
1000 jurors, then two courts sit together.’ 
This is the sense given by the restoration of 
Kaibel-Wilamowitz ; but it cannot be said 
that the wording of the passage is yet 
satisfactorily settled. 

In this brief notice it has been impossible 
to do justice to all Dr. Photiades’ arguments, 


and much of his article (which includes 
sections dealing with dca: dvev datos and 
the mechanism of the clepsydra) has been 
wholly passed over. It may be doubted 
whether certainty will ever be arrived at, 
except in the unlikely case of the discovery 
of another MS. of the ’A@yvatwy Tlodcreéa. 
The lacunas are too large to be bridged by 
conjecture alone, and we have not (as in 
the case of some other passages which long 
resisted restoration) faint relics of writing 
to assist and verify our conjectures. 
Nevertheless the main sense of most of the 
passage is now fairly attainable, and on the 
whole of the complicated machinery of the 
Athenian lawcourts we are now not far 
from possessing the whole substance of 
Aristotle’s exposition. That this is so, 
is due to the conscientious labour and 
thought of several scholars, among whom 
Dr. Photiades has earned a foremost place. 
F. G. Kenyon. 


A QUANTITATIVE DIFFICULTY IN THE NEW METRIC. 


Tue learning and insight of Otto Schroeder 
seldom fail to illuminate any subject to which 
he applies himself. Not content with his 
great edition of Pindar [1900], he has during 
the last year, by his papers in Hermes and 
Philologus on the metres of Pindar, placed 
himself well at the front of the new metrical 
movement in Germany. The latter of these 
two papers, a discussion of the ‘ Aeolic 
Strophes’ of Pindar, suggests a question, 
which has not, so far as I know, been 
touched upon by any of the new metricians, 
but which seems to me to have some bear- 
ing upon our acceptance of their views. 

It is well known that one of the striking 
innovations proposed by the new school is 
the rejection of the so-called ‘cyclic dactyl,’ 
when it occurs singly, in a trochaic series, 
as in the Glyconic colon 


eden Te ees oI enN 


A typical case of the new method of treating 
such a colon appears at the very outset of 


1 Philologus 62, 2 [1903]. 





the paper to which I have just referred. 
Schroeder takes up the strophe of Pindar’s 
second Nemean, which begins 


dev wep Kal ‘Opnpidat. 
This colon is scanned by Christ 


i ma ees agape 


But Schroeder, in common with most of the 
reformers, rejects the ‘cyclic dactyl,’ and 
resolves the colon into a series of iambs, 
with one trochee, 


v—l—vle—lus 


The succession of longs and shorts is of 
course the same by either scansion, but 
according to the new system the words 
mep kai form a trochee, the diphthong in 
cai being shortened before the following 
vowel. 

It is precisely at this point that my ques- 
tion presents itself. It has long been 
regarded as settled that this shortening of a 
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diphthong or long vowel in hiatus is a 
legacy from Homer, and peculiar to the 
dactylic foot. The evidence for this view 
seems to be overwhelming. In Pindar, 
Bacchylides, and the melic fragments, the 
correption occurs, in all, 352 times. Accord- 
ing to the ordinary scansion 338 of these 
352 cases appear in dactyls, divided about 
equally between ‘dactylo-epitritic’ and 
‘logaoedic’ verse. Five cases occur in 
tribrachs, four in cretics, while in di- 
syllabic feet there is scarcely a single 
certain instance of shortening in hiatus. In 
Pindar O. 14, 1 and P. 8, 96, and in Bacchy- 
lides 10, 33 and 43, and 16, 20, to be sure, 
the curtailment of quantity seems to occur 
in trochees. But in each of the Bacchy- 
lidean instances the text and scansion are 
open to strong suspicion on many grounds. 
P. 8, 96 is corrected in most modern editions, 
and Q. 14, 1 is emended by Schroeder him- 
self as it was by Boeckh. 

It may appear that we are begging the 
question when we base the enumeration on 
the received scansion. But this is not the 
case, There are thousands of feet in Greek 
melic poetry which are trochees according to 
either scansion, but among them all there is 
not a single undoubted instance of shorten- 
ing in hiatus. Yet if we accept the scan- 
ning proposed by Schroeder, we must believe 
that in the Pindaric odes which he treats, 
alone, comprising about one half of Pindar’s 
Aeolic strophes, correption in hiatus occurs, 
not merely five times in trochees,! but actu- 


tN. 2: 1,3; NW. 7: 20, 101; £8: 5. 
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ally fourteen times in iambs.? It is scarcely 
necessary to add that in each of these cases, 
according to the received scansion, the syl- 
lable in question forms part of a ‘cyclic 
dactyl.’ 

I am aware that this objection does not 
penetrate to the heart of the question 
between the old and the new metric. I 
grant, too, that it admits of an obvious 
answer. It is easy to reply that although 
shortening in hiatus is, in general, confined 
to dactyls, yet in cases where a trochee is 
followed immediately by an iamb, as occurs 
so often with the new scansion, the same 
acceleration of movement is brought about 
as that which justifies the correption in 
dactyls,—that the succession of two short 
syllables, and not the nature of the foot or 
feet in which they occur, is the real excuse 
for the curtailment of quantity. But in 
view of the recognized Homeric origin of 
the practice, and its almost entire absence 
in Pindar’s numerous tribrachs, I question 
whether this answer can be accepted. Many 
scholars will, I think, agree with me in 
believing that the facts to which I have 
called attention afford some support for the 
opinion that, after all, the succession of 
quantities  . V in the Glyconic was felt by 
the Greek poets as a dactyl, and not asa 
trochee plus half an iamb. 

EpwarpD Butt Crapp. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


2 Cf. N. 4: 79 mpdworov tupevar. ef SE Tor , 


Lvolevle—le—} Soin P. 2: 89, 58, 74; 
P. 8: 56, 578, 98; N. 2: 18; N. 4: 38, 46, 75, 94; 
I.7: 82; 7. 8: 65. 





LAERTIANA. 


Wuen we are to have a trustworthy text 
of Diogenes Laertius (who according to some 
authorities now should be called Laertius 
Diogenes) does not appear. Cobet’s edition 
with all its improvements was an early, not 
very congenial, and quite imperfect piece of 
work ; yet none has been published since. 
A new text founded on real knowledge and 
sound judgment of the MSS and in other 
ways brought abreast of present-day scholar- 
ship is in every way a desideratum. The 
man was foolish enough, but the book is of 
extreme value for the history, especially the 
literary history, of Greek philosophy. It is 
also, though little read, full of good things 
in the way of anecdotes, epigrams, and 





pregnant sayings—not the author’s own, be 
it well understood. Montaigne wished there 
were half a dozen of him. Finally there can 
be now but few Greek books, whose text is in 
a more neglected and faulty condition and 
about the MSS of which we have less 
reliable material to go upon. In such a 
state of things textual criticism is very in- 
secure. I have therefore confined myself 
mainly in the following paper to minutiae 
with which it seems comparatively safe to 
deal. No doubt some of the suggestions 
have been anticipated. 


Omissions of a word. 
Diogenes introduces the story of the 

















tripod which the Delphic oracle ordered to 
be sent to the wisest living man with the 
words 7a 8& epi tov tpiroda avepa ov 
etpeOevra x.7.A. (1. 27). Itis hardly possible 
to make ¢avepa mean generally known, but, 
if not that, what does it mean? It may be 
noticed that the details of the story varied 
very greatly according to D. who gives a 
number of different forms. Perhaps there- 
fore this is one of the many places where a 
negative has been lost and we should read 
ov gavepd, meaning that the true story is 
hard to get at. 

It is well known how often dy is lost, 
especially before or after letters identical 
with it or resembling it. There is no need 
therefore to do more than indicate the 
following cases: 2. 35 ris yuvatkds eirovorns 
(to Socrates) "Adikws drobvycKes, Si Sé, Edy, 
dixatws <av> €Bovrdov (or ot 8 <av>; 
[In Xen. Apol. 28 there is evidence both 
for and against the av.] 2. 74 apds tov 
aitwwpevov ore éraipa ouvorKet, "Apa ‘ye, elze, 
py Te SrevéyKat <av> (or <a oie > ) oixiav 
AaBeiv év 7% modAol wavy Kno av 7 paydeis 5 
3.45 (Anthol. Pal. 7. 108) in one of D,’s 
own wretched epigrams 


kal was, «i py PoiBos av’ “EdXada dive 
TlAarwva, 
Yrxas avOpwrwv ypappacw HKéraro ; 


add adv at the end. In 1. 48 rod 8) Aourod 
mpoceixov ait@ 6 dpy.os Kai ndews Kal Tupavveio- 
Gai HOcXov wap’ airod the second xai should 
be xav, and so in 2. 24 kai, ef irodnpudtwv 
a, Bripoay por edidors tv’ euavtd trodjpara 
romoaipyny ; possibly in 5. 31 «dy (for xai) 
ovpBidva, but see below. On the other hand 
omit dv in 2. 76 adX’ dpa py, as ovdey Tay 
GAwv Lowy mapa Tovtd te éAaTTodTat, ovTws 
ovd’ dv dvOpwros (though we can supply 
éharroiro) and 6. 50 epurndeis .. . TOtos ay 
ein dpeivey (apioros ?) Xadxos eis dvdpiavra én 
"Ad’ ov ‘Appodios kai ’Apicroyeitwy éxadkev- 
@yoav. In such a passage—and there are 
several—as 5, 21 epurnbeis Tas av Tois pidous 
apordepolnaban édn ‘Os av edfaiueba aitods 
Helv tpoodepec Oa it is plain on a moment’s 
reflection that av has no place. The ques- 
tion was 7@s mpoodepdyeba, which in the 
oblique becomes zpoodepoiuefa. Of course 
it might have been couched in such terms 
as tas av KéAXorTa tpoodepoipefa, and then 
it would have remained in the oblique 
unchanged, but this could not be without an 
adverb like xaA\ora. Such a question as 
9. 113 gaci dé...7vbécbar ras THY “Oprpov 
roinow aopadas xtycato is possible both 
with and without an dv, but the account of 
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the optative is not the same without as 
with it. 

The answer of Pittacus to someone who 
said detv Lyretv avOpwrov orovdaiov, namely 
av Aiav Lyrps, ody cipyjoas (1. 77) needs a 
kai (kav Aiav fyrps) to give it effect. So in 
the well-known story of Aristippus (2. 68: 
Hor. Ep. 1. 17. 13) zapiovra wore aidrov 
Adxava tAvvwv Avoyévyns eoxwpe kai dyow Ei 
taita éuabes tpoodeperOar (eat), ovk ay 
Tupavvev atdas eOepareves: 6 dé, Kai ov, elev, 
eitep oes avOpwrots dpudeiy, ovK av Adxava 
érhkuves we should read écxwe cal <Sv> 
dyow ei Tatra cuales tpoodeperba. This is 
shown (1) by «ai ov, which without a ov 
preceding would be oi d€: (2) by dyot, 
which without a ov before it would be a 
past tense like écxwye. The statement 
about Aristippus a little before (2. 66) jv de 
ixavds dppoocacbar Kal tomw Kal xpdvw Kal 
mpoowry is I think hardly Greek without a 
mavri added, ‘Qs seems lost in 2. 95 dvypouv 
tas aicOyoes <as> otk axpiBovoas THY émi- 
yrwow : 3. 95 drav Seopévw rapaBonbyjon ts 
<as> els xpynuatwv Adyov edropjoar: év in 
5. 1 Aristotle’s father ovveBiw ’Apivra to 
Maxeddvwv Bacitret <év> iatpod kai idov 
xpeta and 9. 62 dxdAovdos 8 Fv Kai (read Kav) 
t@ Biv. In the words of 4. 62 about 
Carneades, otros ta tov Sroxdv BiBdrALa 
dvayvovs, éryseXOs TA Xpvoimrrov, émveixds 
avrois dvréXeye there seems a gap before or 
after éryedGs, which I should suggest filling 
up by reading <év ofs> éryeAds. I think too 
the words of the introduction 6 drogaiverOai 
Té mepi Te otcias Ocdv Kal yevéoews os Kai Tip 
elvac Kat ynv kai vowup might run <év> ols 
kal mip elvat, for ovs cannot well be right. 
(Cf. 2. 111 eiot 8& Kai ardor Staxynkodres 
EiBovrdddov, év ots kat ’AroAAWMos and 16, 133 
mreiw Cuvaywv cvpTocia, év ols Kal TownTav Kai 
povoixov.) We should add dy to 7. 3 Hove 
tov Kparyros, addAws pev evrovos <dv> zpos 
procodiar, aidjpwv dé x.7.A. : Seiv perhaps to 
6. 38 éfacke 6 <Sdeiv> avtirievar tiyn pev 
Odpoos : povor to 9. 6 érirndedoas (Heraclitus) 
doadéorepov ypaya, omrws of duvdpuevor 
<povo> mpocioe aired (2.€e. TO BuBriLw), 
where the loss of povor after duvdpevor would 
be especially easy. There is neither sense 
nor grammar in 8. 66 dzov dé dAafova Kai 
didavrov év TH Toujoe Oot av Tis, until we see 
that <é€orw> o7ov is what the author 
wrote. Plato’s reputed saying (5. 2) ’Apw- 
TOTeAnS Was areAaktice, KaBamrepel TA TWAdpLA. 
yerrnbevta tiv pytépa can hardly be in its 
right form. We want something like 
<peyaAa> or! <dwoydAaxta> ? yevnOevra. 
Cf, Aelian V.//. 4.9. 7.19 jparnoer ci doxet 
ait@ dpporrovta elvar ower Tow’Ty Cytypata 
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needs a rowadra after rovavry. 1. 101 otros 
éroinoey TOV Te Tapa Tois SKVOats vopipwv KalTtav 
mapa. Tots "EAAnow, eis ebréAevav Biov kal Ta Kata. 
Tov ToAeuov, rn oxtaxdow. has in the same 
way no construction until we insert zepié 
after éoincev, and 6. 23 Baxrypia Se érnpei- 
caro adobevnoas’ érerta pévro. Kal dia mavrds 
épope. seems to call for a qroré or mparov 
with érnpeicaro, if the force of the aorist is 
not to be very much strained (zpérov may 
have been represented by a’ and that lost 
before the first letter of doOevjcas). 

The article is probably lost in 2. 30 de/tas 
aita <Tovs> Tod Kovpéws Midov ddextpvovas : 
ib, 33 edeye Oavpalew tov ras AvHivovs eixdvas 
Katackevalopevwv <TO> Tod pev Aov mpovoeiv 

. , avrav 8 dpedreiv: tb. 137 ds dpAov éx THs 
mpos "AokAnmudnv ovprvoias ovdeyv te di10- 
hepovtons <ris> IvAddov pirocropyias: 4. 47 
ravr’ éott <ta> kar’ eve: 6. 14 rodrov povov 
éxk Tavtwv <TaV> Swxpartkdav Oedropzos émat- 
vet. In 3. 103 on the other hand rév should 
be omitted from éay pa) 6vtwv T&v vopwv Kat’ 
€6n kal érirndevpata xpyotas modirevwvrat. 

3. 61 Kai otros pév otrw diaiped Kal ties 
calls out for <dAAo.> twés, unless indeed 
something else has been lost: so 2. 43 xai 
Tovs piv <adAouvs> epvyddevoav, Medrjrov dé 
Oavarov xaréyvwoav. 3. 51 should perhaps 
be kal epi pev Suaddyov, ti wor’ éori Kai tives 
avtov diadhopai, ardxpy <tocatra> Aéyev. 

Less obvious additions are 1. 74 kai zepi 
ts ’AxiAdciridos xdpas paxopévwy ’APnvaiwy 
kat MirvAnvaiwy éotpatnyes <MurvAnvaiwy > 
pev avtos, "A@nvaiwy 5& Ppivwv: 2. 34 pds 
tov (for 70) ovx a&idAoyov tARO0s <aidov- 
pevov> Epackev Spovov ei Tis TeTpadpaxpov ev 
drodoxmalwv tov ék TOV ToLO’TWY GwpdY ws 
Sdxyuov admodexoro (cf. Xen. Mem. 3. 7. 5 
foll., who uses aideiobar, PoBeioba, aicyive- 
oOo): and 4. 60 dpe 8 aire yewperpodvre 
A€yet tts Elra viv xaipds ; <xat ds> Elra pundé 
vov ; where a reason for the loss of kai ds is 
obvious. 8. 34 perhaps dri dAvyapyixov < 7d 
déxeo0a.>, for these words can hardly be 
understood from the context as it at present 
stands: perhaps simply <otx> ddtyapyxixor. 
5. 31 Aristotle’s tenets are stated in a 
very puzzling way: kal épacOycecba Se 
Tov copov Kal moditevoeoOat, yapjoev TE piv 
kat Bacwet ovpBidva. There is no such 
phrase possible as re pynv, and, if it is meant 
that the philosopher will according to Aris- 
totle marry and frequent a court, we must 
omit pyv and write «dv for xai though the 
change from future to aorist with av is very 
harsh. Were it not for the facts of 
Aristotle’s life, we might be inclined to read 
something like yapjoat ye piv Kai Baorei 
oupBidva. <ovix éeAjoav>, and this would 




















account for the order of the four things 
mentioned, which is now very strange. 
Why is yapuyoew divided off from épacAy- 
cecGa.t Two pairs of things contrasted we 
could understand. 


Terminations corrupted. 


1. 48 iva 32 pH Soxotn Bia povoy GAA kat 
dikn tThv Sadapiva xexrpoOa, «.7.A. But it 
was not Solon who owned Salamis: it was 
the Athenian people. Read _ therefore 
Soxotev. So in 4, 8 (Adyerar rov orépavov) 
ekvdvra Ocivar zpos Tov Spupevov Epyjv, evOarrep 
Tévar Kai tovs dvOwors ciwhev. The last 
word has been corrected to ei#6e, but should 
it not be ciéfecav? On the other hand in 
3. 56 @€oms Eva troxpirny eénipev... Kal 
8edrepov AiayvAos, rov 5é tpirov YopoxAjs, Kat 
cuverAypwoav tiv tpaywdiav it is obvious 
that the last verb should be singular, 
cuverdypwoer, referring to Sophocles only, 
just as he goes on to say tpirov d¢ IAdrwv 
tov Siadextixdv (Adyov mpooeOynke) Kai érede- 
ciovpynce tiv pirocodiav. In 6. 52 again, 
iSev more yuvaixas dx’ éalas dmnyxovicpevas 
the plural can hardly be right : Why should 
more than one woman be hanging there? 
Read ywvaik’ .. . drnyxovirpevyy. 

1. 62 jxpale rept tHv TecoepaxooTHy ExTHV 
’Odvpmidda, js TO Tpitw ere Hpgev “APnvatwv 
Kaba yor Sworxparys’ ore Kat tiOyor Tos 
vopous, éreXedrnoe Sé x.7.X. For the incon- 
gruous present riOyo. I would read riévac. 
Often in Diogenes side by side with finite 
verbs we find infinitives depending on a 
A€yerat or something similar understood. 
In the same way évvaxodovfov in 9. 61 
should be fvvaxodovbetv. 4. 3 adr’ ei pH 
Srevoirmov euavOavoyv ade Oaveicba. The 
future infinitive is absurd, nor does pavOavw 
properly take an infinitive at all. Read 
Gavovta. 7.17 ds S¢ Kuvexds tis od pycas 
€havov Exe ev TH AnKVOW mpoonTynTE airov, 
ovx épyn Sdcew: amredOovra pevror éexédeve 
oxeWacbar Srorepos etn dvadeorepos. Read 
amedOovros. It was the bystanders, not the 
Cynic, who were bidden to consider the 
question. In the well-known story about 
the disappearance of Empedocles (8. 68) 
xataBas 6 Iavoavias rene twas Cytycovtas 
torepov 8 éxwArVOn modrvzpaypoveiv, ddcKwv 
edyjs déia cupBeBynxevar cat Ovew airg Sdeiv 
the passive éxwAv67 makes no sense, and 
should be éxwAvoe, and in a version (9. 56) 
of another story even better known, déyerac 
d€ more airdv (Protagoras) dmatotvta tov 
puobov Evabdov tov pabyryv, éxetvou eimovros 
"AAN’ oddérw vevixynxa, eimeiv ’AXN’, éyw pev av 
viknow, OTe ey evixnoa, AaBelv pe dei dv Se 
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ov, ort ov it is plain that vevicnxa should be 
vevixynxas. But in 6. 96 ovde yap eveobar 
Kowwvos, i py Kal Tov aitdv émirndevparwv 
yevnbeins, it looks as though we should read 
yevnbein and xowwvov. 10. 119 ddAdAa kai 
anpwbeis tas des peOeev airov (rov coddr) 
tov Biov read kav mypwby and 7b. 126 dogafer 
for dogaerar which may be due to dofeira 
and zpociorara preceding it; but 6. 99 
depe. seems a mistake for géperac (as for 
instance 7b. 98). In 2. 114 ®pacidypov... 
mpoonyaye the middle rpoonyayero is probably 
required, and 7b. 11 zpdros 8 ’Avagaydpas kat 
BiBriov eédwxe cvyypadys for the unintel- 
ligible cvyypagjs I suggest ovyypaias. 

The corruption of future tenses to present 
is abundantly illustrated in the text of 
Diogenes. ‘To cases already corrected add 
2. 103 where éyew should be éew: 6. 10 
dpovetoOar: 7. 14 A€ew Kat ypayew: 7. 189 
eigew (compare éorar following): and éorat 
for éoriin 7. 7. In 2. 97 the present infini- 
tives dzrodéxerOau, ete. may be right, but I 
do not feel very sure. Evdaimovnoe in 2. 96 
and d0€e in 6. 35 should be infinitives. 

A very common mistake in Greek texts 
and one to which editors and grammar- 
writers have a wonderful way of blinding 
themselves is the confusion of comparative 
and superlative forms. Several cases have 
been detected in Diogenes (e.g. 6. 5 and the 
instructive case of mparov for zpérepov in 
2. 43) and the following are equally certain : 
1. 104 épwrnbeis triva tév TA0iwy eiciv dadadé- 
orepa ey Ta vevewAxnueva (read dopadéorata) : 
5. 64 dvarpivas év wavti Adywv cide kal padiorad 
ye €v TO Kadovpévy prod, drep eldos apyato- 
Tepov TE Kai orovdatdTepov (-drarov in both) : 
7. 22 wavrwv deyev amperéorepov clvar tov 
Tigov Kal padiora eri TOV véewv (arperéotaror). 
I have mentioned above the much more 
curious case of 6. 50, where dueivwy seems 
to stand for dpioros (zotos ein dpetvwv xadkds 
eis avopiavta).1 In 4. 48 épwrnbets more tis 
padrXrov aywvia épy 6 Ta peyota PBovdd- 
pevos etnuepeiv we should certainly read 
podtora: the two words are often inter- 
changed. 

I take a number of substantival, adjectival, 
pronominal cases as they come. 2. 66 


1 In the well-known oracle (schol. ad Theocr. 14. 
48): 
Tains wev maons 7d MeAaoyikdy “Apyos &uevor, 
“Inmot Opnixiat, Aaxedaiudviae B€ yuvaikes, 
“Avdpes 8’ of mivovew bdwp Kadjjs ApeBovons: 
"AAN’ Er: Kal ravd’ cioly dpeivoves, oltre K.T.A. 
&pervoy would seem to be a mistake for &porov, but 
this may be due to the dueivoves of line 4. In 
Philemon (Kock 203: Meineke Jncert. cix.) Oaveiv 
tptotdy eotw } Civ &0Alws the opposite error has 
been made. 
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dréAave pev yap ydovns (read ydovnv) av 
mapovrwy. tb. 134 rav dé diacxdAwv tov wept 
TlAdrwva Kal Zevoxparnv, ére te MaparBarnv 
tov Kupnvatov xatedpdove. Here the second 
tov is no doubt due to the first and should 
be rovs: the accusative following is enough 
to show this. In 3. 18 épyioGeis yap of Adyou 
gov pyoi yepovTidar Kat Os Yovd dé ye rypavviaoe 
the second got cannot be right. We might 
think of god, but I hardly think oof could 
stand here unless we read it for the previous 
gov too. Perhaps oi coi d€ ye is more likely. 
ib. 107 peprra 8 Goa &k twos ovyxKerat ; 
obviously & twwv. 4. 52 hv dé Oeatpixds Kai 
Todds é€v TH yeAoiw Svahopjoar; read yedotws. 
5. 20 épwrnfeis ri €ore hiros Ey Mia Wry dSvo 
cdpacw évoxotoa. This is a definition, 
however, not of a friend but of friendship, 
which indeed Aristotle was much more 
likely to be asked to define; and therefore 
we should read guAia. tb. 54 drws 5¢ cvve(pytrar 

. <Ta> epi 70 iepov x.7.r., cvveripedcio bat 
kat IIduzrvAov todtov éroikotvta airov; read 
tovtwy for the quite inappropriate rodrov. 
ib, 58 dxd rod éxi tHv Oewpiav tavryny Siarerpe- 
déva. Cobet repi for éxi, but why not ézi 
TH Oewpia raityn? 6. 66 zpds Tov Aurapodvra TH 
éraipa ; usage points to tiv éraipav. ib. 68 
épwrneis ci kaxds 6 Oavatos, Ids, etre, Kaxds, 
ov TapovTos ovK aicGavopueba ; usage points as 
distinctly to xaxov. 6. 70 ovvEXet for ovvexeis t 
7. 14 éviovs b& Kal yadkov eicérpatre Tovs 
mepucrapevovs TO diddvar py évoyActv. Cobet 
reads (I do not know how far on conjecture) 
Tov mepuctapevov wore Sedidtas TO Siddvat por 
évoxrciv. I suggest in any case éviore for 
éviouvs, just as tore and tovs get confused. 
ib. 85 aire after oixecovons should probably 
be airo. tb. 169 exéAever dBodrdgv dépew 
arogopas. The genitive is impossible in 
Greek ; read dzodopav, as pucOod has been 
corrected to pucOov in 7. 25. So again in 8. 13 
tovrov yap (act) kal TO ovevey arayopevew, 
py ote yeverOar (so Cobet for pay dre ye 
arrecOat) tov Lowy, Kowov Sixarov ypiv éxovtwv 
ths Wuxns the last words should surely be 
THv wexnv. The yyy of plants was to 
Pythagoras their déckaov: their right and 
claim consisted in it. 9. 13 gore. . . duarop- 
ciabat tis OpOns Soxovans yeypadba: apa cot 
dunyjoews. It may be questioned whether 
the genitive without wepi is right after 
Siavropeic bar, but there can hardly be a 
doubt that we should read dpéds. 2b. 18 
yéypade Se Kal év erect kal édeyeias Kai iduBous 
cal’ ‘Howdov cat ‘Ounpov; put datives for 
the accusatives. 2b. 51 zparos én dvo 
Aoyous elvae wept TavTds Tpaypatos ... ols Kal 
cuvypotra. In the special sense a man is 
said épwrav Adyov, ete. ; read therefore ois. 
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Confusion of prepositions, particles, pro- 
nouns, ete. 


1. 73 Kai thvov tupdvvwv eddampoviLw doris 
kat oikot ég aitds airod xatOavy should, I pre- 
sume, be éy airds airod according to the 
familiar idiom, e.g. Ar. Lys, 1070 «is éavrar, 
Plat. Theaet. 206 a év xBapiorod ; and 1. 116 
dviovra eis 'OAvpriav és Meooyjvny must of 
course be é« Mecayjvys. 5. 66 kai émi peév Tov 
€k THs dyopas arépavov modXovs amévat. 
There seems no meaning in dz-. Read 
map- OY mpoo-teva. So again ib. 83 rovs 
pidrous émi piv réyaba mapaxadovpevous amévat, 
eri S& ras aupdopas avtoudrovs. I do not 
see how the dy7i- can be justified in 7. 34 ds 
kal éxrpnOjnvai dyow éx tov BiBAiwv Ta KaKds 
Aeyopeva...ctr’ dvtireOvar aitd. dvarefjvat 
were put back seems likely, though I do not 
find that meaning given to dvariOyue in 
Liddell & Scott. ib. 181 4 zapedpevovoa 
mpeoBiris aitg is an obvious blunder for 
mpocedpevovaa, the old woman who waited on 
him. 

I should like to write dAAa for dpa in 
2. 13. vat pyv in 8. 75 can hardly have 
escaped correction by someone to Kai pny. 
7. 2 yoty is found by a very common error 
for 8 oty. In 2. 41 we find the quite form- 
less sentence ér’ ody xatedixdo6y, in which 
editors seem to suppose that dre is more or 
less the same as tore. I take it that here 
also we should read 6 8’ oty, which the con- 
text makes quite suitable. It is surprising 
how often & ovy was corrupted, usually to 
yoov or ovr. 

An epigram of Diogenes’ own (3. 45) on 
Plato has already been quoted, but it is 
necessary here to give the whole of it : 


Kat was, ef pr» PoiBos av’ “EAAdda dice 
TlAdrwva, 
‘ > , , es : ’ » 
Yrxas avOpurrwv ypdppacw HKecar’ <av>; 
kal yap 6 Tovde yeyos “AokAnmids éotw intip 
ocwpartos, as Wux7s dBavaro.o TAdrwv. 


It may strike the reader, and it is cer- 
tainly true, that in the last couplet things 
are put in the wrong order and relation. 
Asclepius should not be compared to Plato, 
but Plato to Asclepius: not body to mind, 
but mind to body. Even Diogenes knew 
this. What has happened is probably the 
following. It is well known that xai and 
as often get interchanged, as do xai and 7, 
from similarity in the abbreviations by 
which they were written. Here then xai 
yép is for as yap, and we have only to read 
os yap...0s Woyys aBavarowo TAatwv. "H 
seems to have got substituted for xaé in 
6. 32 rotro 8& dua 7O emixpateiv ndy Tods 





Maxédovas  éx tamewav tyyrors ylyverGar. 
In 3. 78 ad should be airdy (another com- 
mon mistake) and in 10. 126 ovre yap should 
be ovdé ydp. The occasional error of a 
double ovdé for a double ovre I need not 
point out. 1. 122 éi paAdAov is ére padAor. 

At the end of the Anaxagoras we read 
(2. 15) yeyovacr 5& kai dAXor tTpels "Avagaydpat, 
dv év ovdevt wdvra: GAN’ 6 piv jv pyrup x.t.A. 
For zdvra, which is unintelligible, we may 
perhaps read raird, the same characteristics, 
a.e. devotion to philosophy, etc., though, 
even that seems rather an odd expression. 
Taito should also be read for rodro in the 
verse quoted in 1. 29 and perhaps in 2. 73 
Taito Kal jiovos, though there rotro may 
stand. In the Antisthenes 6. 10 ddaxriy 
dmedeikvue THY apEeTHv Kal TOs avTots EvyeveEts 
Tovs kai évapérovs we shall be safe in chang- 
ing tovs to ovs. Diogenes (6. 54) épwrnfeis 
mow Kaip@ Set yapelv Efy ois pev véous 
pnderore, tors 5¢ mpecBurépovs pnderurore. 
It is plain that the temporal particles have 
here got into some confusion. Without 
good MS evidence the right reading can 
hardly be restored with certainty, but rods 
pev véovs pndérw (1), Tots d& xperBurépovs 
pndérore (1) or pyxére would give the 
right sense. gov in 7.17 rov iroxétw cov 
should be pov. Prooem. 13 xai oi pév codot 
wants perhaps oide either added after codoi 
or put instead of oi. 

Antisthenes’ remark to Plato (6. 7) eddxets 
pot Kai ov trros av elvat Aaprpvrys is in the 
wrong tense and requires doxeis. On the 
other hand Zeno’s self-congratulation (7. 5) 
eb ye mot 4 TUxn mpoceAavvovca yas 
pAocco¢dia refers to the past and needs éoée, 
and in 8. 85 and 9. 43 doxet should no 
doubt be éddxe: (cf. 8. 76: 9. 7, 45, 57, ete.). 
SovAGra: in 1, 113 stands for deSovAwrar. 


Words out of order. 


A clear and simple instance occurs in 3. 69’ 
where it is said that Plato dvo rév ravrwv 
dmépnvey apxds, Oedv Kai vAnv, dv Kal vodv 
mpowayopever kai aitiov. Oedv and tAnv have 
of course changed places. So in 2. 50 
€xOpas Se duéxerro mpos Mévwva tov PaporaArov 
mepi Tov xpovov THs dvaBdcews, Tov Eevayov we 
may presume that tov gevaydv was first acci- 
dentally omitted and then inserted in the 
wrong place. In the summary of Aristotle 
(5. 32, 33) we read xai tiv Wuxnv 8 dowpa- 
Tov, évTeA€xerav ovoay THY TpUTNV’ TwHpaTOS yap 
gvorxod (! tiv mpwoTnv copatos dvo.kod) Kai 
opyavixod Suvaper Lwnv Exovtos. Surry 8 avr 
éoti kat’ airov. eye 8 evreA€xeray Hs eoTw 
eldds Te dowpatov: 7) pev Kara Svvapw...Kal? 
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eéw Sé A€yerau évred€xera x.7.A. This exposi- 
tion is enough to puzzle anyone, until we 
see that dirry...xar’ airdv should follow 
elds te dowparov and refers to évreA€xevav. 
Zeno 7. 24 &v ouprociy Karaxeiwevos oun THY 
airiay npwrny. e&py ov TO éyxadécavrt aray- 
yeidat mpos Tov Baciréa ote mapyy Tis cwrav 
émotapevos. Hoav Sé of epwravres Tapa 
IIroAcnaiov mpéo Bers adixdpuevor kai BovAdpevot 
pabeiv ri eirovev wept aitod mpos tov Baciréa. 
The third sentence joav...Bacr€a should of 
course precede the second éy...érurrdpevos. 
In 2. 95 the words kai pi) pronoerv, paddov be 
peradidaéew must be put a little earlier or a 
little later. 


Miscellaneous. 


The difference between dyvetrov, dveureiv, 
used of heralds etc. and dvetAov, dvedciv, used 
of gods and oracles, is often lost in MSS. 
It is quite certain that Hipponax never said 
of Myson (1. 107) ov ‘AréAAwv avetrev avdpav 
cwdpovertatov mavtwv, but dvetdev, and the 
same change must be made in 1. 30 twice, 
end in 5.91. [Make it also twice in Dio 
Chrys. 31. 97 (M. 340).] In 2. 37 the 
right form dveAovons has survived. On 
the other hand the aorist of aipeiy has 
itself perhaps taken the place of another 
word in 1. 26 mdprdeora ovveide xpjpara, 

where ouvpye (or ovryyaye) seems prob- 
| able. In 1. 64 again kav tH woAa ydpw 

kataOo.ro égevpmv, Where the context is 
conspiracy against a tyrant, éfevpov seems 
to stand for earpav or éfeAwv, removing, kill- 
ing. The aorist «lve is foolishly repeated, 
as though it was emphatic, in Diogenes’ verse 
1. 85 elre yap, ele Sixnv érapov twds. It 
seems a mistake for ebre yap «le, the etre 
being answered by the ¢?ra following as often 
by &6a, rére, etc. In 4.16 pebvwv eis ri 
Eevoxpdrous Hée cxodnv, 6 8 ovdev diatpareis 
Type Tov Adyov Spoiws the sense required, that 
Xenocrates went on with his lecture, is 
plain enough, but jpe cannot convey it. 
elpe has been suggested. I rather incline to 
hye, though I cannot adduce an example of 
Aoyov dyev. 8. 46 reXevtaion yap éyévovto Tov 
IIvayopeiwy ods Kai ’Apiordgevos elde RevodiAds 
té...kal Pavrwy x.7.A. should I suppose be ois 
kat ’A. olde or nde (a very common mistake). 
5. 65 Lycon is called dpactixds dvnp cai mepi 
raidwy aywyns axpws cuvtetaypevos, but of 
course Diogenes wrote ovvrerapevos. 

The familiar confusion of Adyos and vopos 
(see for instance Ar. Hth. 5.6 11344 35) 
has, I think, taken place in 1. 102 where 
the dying Anacharsis says 61a pév tov Adyov 
€x THS EAAddos cwOivat, dia SE Tov POovov év 
TH oixeia amrodéoba. There is no sense in 
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Adyov. He means that he had returned home 
(cwOjvat) dua tov vopov, though he was said 
(see just before) ra voumma mapadvew tis 
matpidos. 3. 29 Aristippus ¢gyciv airov 
(Plato) ’Aorépos peipaxiov twds...€pachjvat, 
GAG Kai Alwvos tod mpoepnuévov. “Evo Kai 
Paidspov daci. Remove the stop after zpoet- 
pynpevov. 4. 4 mpds Tov épdvta tAovovov audp- 
gov épn Ti dé cor Set rovrov; eyo yap cot 
déxa taddvrwv eipopdorépav ebpyow. Thereis 
absolutely no point in this; but there will 
be some humour in it, if we read dpuopdo- 
répav, or rather, as rovrov shows, duopporepov. 
The joke is partly the same asin the Oxford 
story of the tutor who, hearing another ex- 
press his surprise at So-and-So’s giving such 
bad lectures for so high a stipend, rejoined 
that he was himself ready to give much 
worse lectures for half the money. 5. 1 zepi- 
matowre Adegavipw ovptapav dueA€yero arta. 
mepitarav is suggested; perhaps oup7e- 
puwv (sometimes written with only one ¢) 
would be better. 5. 36 Theophrastus 
was guverwratos and ¢diAoTovwratos, Menan- 
der’s teacher, and dAAws te xai (omit?) 
evepyerixos Kai piddAoyos. evepyerixds Seems, 
if not poor in sense, at any rate rather out 
of place among the other adjectives; did 
Diogenes write évepyntixos? (In M. Aurel. 
1. 7 davractomAijKtws tov doKyTiuKdy 7 TOV 
ebepyetixov avdpa eémideixvveGac the same 
suggestion is an old one.) 6. 11 Antis- 
thenes held riv dperi rav épywv vat, pyre 
Adywv mreiorwv Seopevny pyre palyparwv. 
No doubt we should read Adywv tAacrav : so 
Herod. 1. 68 & zdacrod Adyov. 7. 20 
A€yovtos S€ twos aire wept TloAguwvos ws GAAa 
mpobeuevos adda déye, oKvOpwrdcas epy 
IIdcov yap yyaras Ta Siddpeva; this is non- 
sense and wdécov seems a mistake for was ov, 
‘why weren’t you content?’ 9. 73 Kai 
‘Immoxparny éreta évdoiactas Kal avOpwrivus 
dropaiverOar. There is no meaning in 
érecta. I have thought of éorw a or éva or 
éviore. There is an equally impossible 
éreira in 8. 58 where he is speaking of 
tragedies attributed to Empedocles: ‘Iepw- 
vupos S€ gdyow aidrov (abrds conjectured : 
aitav’) tpict Kal rertapdkovta évreTuxynKevar 
(probably read). NedvOns S& véov dvta 
yeypaevar Tas tpaywoias Kal abrov (1) érera 
aitrais évrervxnxéva. Here érecra might be 
éviore, but the context suggests the mention 
of some specific number of plays. 9. 104 
od yap 70 dpav dvaipeiv (they do not do away 
with sight) GAG 76 THs Spav ayvoetv : perhaps 
7) <épav> mds dpa, or omit dpav and leave 
To was. 7. 86 rod dé Adyou Tots AoytKots Kara 
tehevorépavy mpooraciav Sedouévov, TO Kara 
Adyov Liv dpOas yiverOat Trois kata gicw. He 
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is speaking of the various forms of anima- 
tion (plants, animals, rational creatures) and 
the life xara diow for them on the Stoic 
theory. The point of this sentence seems 
to be exactly inverted, like that of 3. 45 
above noticed. It should not be that 
rational creatures living xara diow will live 
kata Adyov; but that, if they live xara 
Adyov, then, being rational creatures, they 
will be living xara gvow. In other words 
Adyov and ¢vow should change places. An 
understanding of this suggests the correc- 
tion of the preceding sentence too. Speak- 
ing of animals, which as distinguished from 
plants have épyn impulse, he says rovrous pev 
7m (or 70) kata giow TO Kata tiv dpyHv 
dioxetoOar, where similarly the sense should 
be that for them {jv xara tiv oppnv is Ghv 
kata pvow : read therefore 76 xara piow To 
Kata THY dppyv Sorxeto Oar, 

On 1. 104 and 4. 48 see vol. xvi. of this 
Review, p. 394, 

I will mention finally three or four 
passages, where the mistake seems to be of 
one type, and that a type fairly well recog- 
nised now. The type I mean is the substi- 
tution of one word for another because the 
former or something akin to it occurs in the 
context and is in the writer's mind, In 
1. 59 Hkiwoe 7 ’AOnvaiovs tas Huépas Kata. 
cedyvnv aye, kai O€orw éxdAvoe Tpaywdias 
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ayev te kai Siddoxew this surely accounts for 
the second dyev. There is no such phrase 
as tpaywoias dyew (we must not be misled by 
agere) and, if there were, it would mean the 
same with regard to Thespis as dddoxew. 
Probably the real word was roiv. Again 
in the lines to Dion ascribed to Plato (3. 30: 
Anth, Pal. 7. 99) 


7 , Uj 
cot de, Aiwy, pégavte kadav éxwikiov Epywv 
5 , > , > > es 
aipoves evpeias édrridas éf€xear, 
a ’ 
ketoat 6 eipvxopy év marpidt x.7.A. 


eipeias is a strange epithet for éAwidas and 
no skilful writer would have used it just 
before etpvxdpw. The lost word need not of 
course have resembled it. Then in 5. 57 he 
says at diabpKar Keivtar dvtiypada (<xat > 
avriypada !) to Ocoppdcrov SaxtvAlw ceonpac- 
pevar, pia pev wap’ “Hynoia... riv 8 érépay 
éxer "Odvprrddwpos... tiv 8 érépav edaBev 
*Adcivavros, where it is difficult not to think 
that the second érépay should be zpirnv. 
Lastly in 1. 102 Anacharsis is said zapa- 
yevopevos eis THY SxvOiav Kai vouilwy Ta vouipa 
mapadvew THS Tatpioos to have been killed 
by his brother. doxév has been suggested 
for vouilwv. It seems likely enough, vouifwv 
being prohably due to vopipa. But vopigo- 
pevos is also possible. 
HERBERT RIcHARDs. 


CAESAR’S MOVEMENTS, JANUARY 21 TO FEBRUARY 14, 49 B.C. 


Durine the third week in January, 49 
B.C., active military operations in the North 
were momentarily suspended, Caesar him- 
self was still at Ariminum, although de- 
tachments of his thirteenth legion had 
already occupied the coast towns as far 
south as Ancona, and by sending Antony 
to Arretium and Curio to Iguvium, he had 
guarded against a Pompeian advance along 
the western roads (Caes. B.C. i. 11. 4-i. 12. 2). 
Negotiations for peace were in progress. 
The pause, however, was but a brief one ; 
Jan. 21 or 22 (Cic. ad Att. vii. 17. 3) 
Caesar heard that Pompey and the consuls 
had abandoned Rome, and possibly also that 
they were contemplating a forward move- 
ment into Picenum (ad Aié. vii. 15. 3; 16. 2; 
18. 2). Deciding therefore to re-unite his 
scattered forces, he sent word to Antony 
and to Curio, of whose occupation of Iguvium 
he had just been informed, to overtake him 
as soon as possible. He then marched slowly 





down the coast, picking up his garrisons 
along the way. (Caes. B.C. i. 12. 3, Quibus 
rebus cognitis confisus municipiorum volunta- 
tibus Caesar cohortes legionis XIII ex prae- 
sidiis deducit Auximumque proficiscitur. ) 
The date at which this concentration of 
Caesar’s forces was completed can be fixed 
with some precision. Curio’s orders, sent 
Jan. 22, reached him Jan. 23 ; he doubtless 
started the 24th. To march the eighty-four 
miles to Ancona by way of Calis and Fanum 
would require at least four days ; the earliest 
possible date of union, then, is Jan. 27 p.m. 
A terminus ante quem can be derived from 
Cic. ad Att. vii. 19, Ecce tibi III Nonas Febr. 
mane accepi litteras tuas, Philotimi, Furni, 
Curionis ad Furnium, quibus ir- 
ridet L. Caesaris legationem. 
The letter of Atticus here mentioned could 
not have left Rome later than the night of 
Feb. 1-2, because Cicero at Formiae (ninety- 
six miles distant) received it early in the 
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morning of Feb. 3; the enclosure from 
Curio would have required more than two 
days to come down from the North to Rome. 
By Jan. 28, then, at the latest, Curio knew 
that the embassy had failed. Since the 
envoys, who probably started from Teanum 
Jan. 23, p.M., could not reach Caesar before 
Jan. 27 or 28, there was not time for Curio 
to have received this information, unless he 
was then with Caesar. Curio consequently 
arrived Jan. 27 p.m. or early on Jan. 28,1 
Now Antony undoubtedly started at the 
same time as Curio, but as Arretium is 
about 110 Roman miles, or six days’ march, 
from Ancona, he cannot have reached there 
before Jan 29 at the very earliest, and by 
that time Caesar had moved on to Auximum 
or farther. Antony probably did not suc- 
ceed in overtaking the main body of the 
troops before Feb. 3 at Firmum. Stoffel, 
Histoire de Jules César, Guerre Civile, vol. i. 
p. 9, and Schmidt, Der Briefwechsel des M. 
Tullius Cicero, pp. 125-6, are therefore 
wrong in assuming that Antony and Curio 
met at or near Iguvium, and arrived at 
Ancona together Feb. 1 or Jan. 29.? 


1 The objection may be raised that Curio, because 
he knows Caesar’s intention to reject all proposals of 
peace, is laughing at the embassy, without having 
heard its terms or Caesar’s reply to them. The fol- 
lowing considerations, however, make that suppo- 
sition extremely improbable. 

(1) For two or three days before Feb. 3 (the date 
of ad Att. vii. 19), speculations about Caesar’s 
answer to the envoys were uppermost in Cicero’s 
mind ; see ad Att. vii. 16. 2; 17; 18. 1-3. From 
the first four lines of vii. 19 we see that he has now 
received information which he regards as decisive ; 
the embassy is dismissed from his thoughts, not to 
be mentioned again, and he starts at once for Capua 
to ascertain Pompey’s plans (vii. 19, last sentence ; 
ef. vii. 16. 2). Is it then likely that, in the hasty 
note in which he acknowledges the packet from At- 
ticus, Cicero would single out for special mention 
Curio’s letter, unless that were the one which brought 
the all-important news ? 

(2) It must also be remembered that, if Curio, 
when he wrote to Furnius, had not rejoined the 
army, he had not seen Caesar since about Jan. 15, 
and presumably had received no word from him of 
date later than Jan. 22; he was not present at the 
conference with L. Caesar on the 18th or 19th and 
knew of no negotiations later than those. -What 
then could have called forth his jests at this particu- 


lar time? Besides, even assuming that Caesar was ° 


not, in point of fact, desirous of peace, he at any 
rate was endeavouring to seem so. Hence one of his 
trusted officers, when writing to a man who was in 
communication with prominent Pompeians, would 
scarcely venture any remarks tending to discredit 
Caesar’s sincerity in his concessions of Jan. 18. But, 
after Curio had learned of Pompey’s final reply, it 
would be in place for him to express Caesar’s and his 
own dissatisfaction with that reply. 

2 With this later date (Feb. 3) for Antony’s ar- 
rival, it is somewhat less difficult to understand why, 
as long afterwards as Feb. 16, Pompey (in ad Att. 
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After Caesar left Auximum, his objective 
point was Asculum. He says (Oaes. B.C. i. 
15. 3): ... Asculum Picenum proficiscitur. 
Id oppidum Lentulus Spinther X cohortibus 
tenebat ; qui Caesaris adventu cognito profugit 
ex oppido... Then, after several sentences 
dealing with the retreat of the Pompeian 
forces, he continues (B.C. i. 16. 1), Recepto 
Firmo expulsoque Lentulo Caesar conquiri 
milites, qui ab eo discesserant, dilectumque 
institut wubet ; ipse unum diem ibi rei fru- 
mentariae causa moratus Corfinium contendit. 

The first four words of chapter 16, though 
the reading of all the manuscripts, have 
rarely been allowed to stand in the text. 
Editors explain Firmo as a gloss from ad 
Att. viii. 128.1, and emend to oppido or 
Asculo. The chief reasons which have led to 
the change are, briefly, as follows: (ef. 
Kraner-Hofmann, De Bello Civili, 10th 
edition (1890), p. 226.) 

(1) Recepto Firmo eapulsoque Lentulo 
would naturally mean that Lentulus was 
driven from Firmum, while we know from 
15.3 that he was stationed at Asculum ; 

(2) If the MSS. reading Firmo is retained, 
there is no mention of Caesar’s going to 
Asculum, although in 15.3 he states his 
intention of doing so. In answer it may be 
said : 

(1) Zapulso, in any case, is used loosely of 
a hasty flight; it may here mean ‘driven 
from the district.’ Similarly adventu in 
15.3 can be ‘approach,’ ‘coming’ rather 
than ‘arrival’ (¢.g. B.C. iii. 7.3). Neither 
word can be interpreted strictly, even if the 
the text is changed. 

(2) After Lentulus’s cowardly flight, 
Caesar had no possible motive for going to 
Asculum at all; but even if he did carry 
out his original intention, as Stoffel (Pl. I 
and vol. i, p. 10) and Kraner-Hofmann (ef. 
Kiepert’s map) believe, the entrance into the 
city, uneventful as, after the evacuation, it 
undoubtedly would be, might well be omitted, 
especially as the long parenthesis in 15.4-7 
had intervened. We know, too, from ad 
Ait. viii. 128. 1 that Caesar actually was at 
Firmum. There accordingly seems to be no 
sufficient reason to reject the reading of all 
the manuscripts. This is the conclusion 
reached by Stoffel (vol. i, p. 218) and 
Schmidt (pp. 387-8). Furthermore, if, as 
viii. 12c. 1) quotes a message which he has received 
about the concentration of Caesar’s troops. See 
Schmidt, Briefwechsel, pp. 130-1. This move, how- 
ever, was not unknown to Pompey before Feb. 16 ; 
he distinctly says in viii. 12c. 1 that he has learned 
the same facts from more than one source. Ad Att. 
viii. 128, 2 shows that he had heard of Caesar’s plan 
at least as early as Feb. 11 or 12. 
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can perhaps be demonstrated, Caesar never 
went to Asculum, the emendation becomes 
not merely superfluous but also absolutely 
false. 

As has been shown, there was no longer 
any necessity for Caesar to go to Asculum 
on his way to Corfinium ; on the contrary, if 
he did so, he would be obliged to make a 
very difficult march of 110 miles over the 
mountains, with no road for part of the 
distance, and little opportunity to obtain 
supplies. This feat, though hard, especially 
in midwinter,—it was the second week 
in January by the Julian calendar,— 
was not impossible for the Pompeian 
soldiers from Asculum. It would have 
been far easier, however, to follow straight 
down the coast as far as Aternum, and 
then cross over to Corfinium, with good 
roads all the way. Besides, if Caesar were 
going to Asculum, the most direct route from 
Firmum did not pass through Truentum. 
Schmidt, p. 129, therefore argues that ad 
Att. viii. 128. 1, audieris Caesarem Firmo 
progressum in Castrum Truentinwm venisse 
decides for the coast road. Still, as the 
additional distance by way of Truentum is 
not great, this alone would hardly be decisive. 
A stronger piece of evidence is in ad Att. 
viii. 12c. 1: Pompey at Luceria Feb. 16 
received a letter from Domitius at Corfinium 
(140 miles distant), in answer to which he 
says,—in quibus litteris scribis tibi in animo 
esse observare Caesarem et, si secundum 
mare ad me ire coepisset, confestim in 
Samnium ad me venturum, sin autem ille 
circum tstaec loca commoraretur, te et, st 
propius accessisset, resistere velle. When 
Domitius wrote that, on Feb. 13 (Feb. 16 - 
3 days for transmission), his latest informa- 
tion with regard to Caesar’s whereabouts 
referred to Feb. 12 (Feb. 13 less time for the 
return of a scout). Immediately afterwards, 
Caesar must have moved from his position, 
for later on the same day (Feb. 13) Domitius 
wrote again on hearing that Caesar had 
turned towards him (ad Att. viii. 12c. 4) ; 
and Feb. 14 Caesar laid siege to Corfinium 
and Domitius sent the dispatch which 
Pompey received Feb. 17 (ad Ait. viii. 12D). 
On Feb. 12, therefore, Caesar, who proved to 
be only two days’ march distant, was at some 
point from which he could naturally be 
expected to move either along the sea into 
Apulia, or against Corfinium. Now, if 
Caesar had come by the inland route, and 
were, on Feb. 12, two days’ march north of 
Corfinium in the mountains, the only rational 
inference would be that he intended to attack 
Corfinium ; but if he were at Aternum on 
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the coast, 37 miles away at the fork of the 
roads, both Domitius’s alternatives were 
reasonable. 

In order to fix the dates of Caesar’s various 
moves during the first week of February, it 
is necessary first to calculate the day on 
which Vibullius joined Domitius. Feb. 10, 
Cicero, who was at Formiae, heard from 
Corfinium by way of Capua (ad Ade. vii. 24):— 
Vibullium cum paucis militibus e Piceno 
currere ad Gnaeum; ... Domitium non habere 
militum III milia. On Feb. 7, then, if this 
news travelled at the usual rate, Vibullius 
was still some distance from Corfinium. He 
arrived, however, by Feb. 8, for in ad Att. 
viii. 11a, Pompey writes that Feb. 10 a 
message was brought from Vibullius that 
Domitius would start from Corfinium Feb. 9 
(cf. ad Att. viii. 12B. 1). As this decision 
would naturally be formed and communicated 
to Pompey immediately after the two 
generals met, we may fairly conclude that 
Vibullius did not come earlier than Feb. 8.! 
A little later he wrote Pompey a second 
letter (see ad Att. viii. 12B. 1, cited above), 
saying that their plans were changed because 
of the report that Caesar had left Firmum 
and reached Castrum Truentinum. The 
news of this move of Caesar’s, therefore, 
reached Corfinium Feb. 8 p.m. or Feb. 9 a.m. 
Allowing three days for the courier (130 
miles), we get Feb. 5 as the probable date 
for Caesar’s occupation of Truentum. He 
perhaps left Firmum (26 miles away) on Feb. 
4, We need not fear that this report was a 
premature rumour, because we know that 
Domitius, as would be expected, was taking 
pains to get accurate information ; see his 
own statement about his plans, ad Att. viii, 
12c. 1,—in animo esse observare Caesarem. 
Then, too, both Schmidt (p. 129) and Stoffel 
(I, p. 218) employ this passage to prove the 
route taken ; why not use it for the date as 
well? This conclusion is strengthened in 
some degree by the fact that Feb. 8, ante 
lucem, Cicero at Cales knew from Dolabella 
that all Picenum was lost (ad Ait. vii. 21. 
1-2). 

For Caesar’s arrival at Firmum, we have 
his statement (i. 16. 1) that he stopped there 
one day. This would put bis coming on 
Feb. 2. The same date can also be obtained 
by working back from Feb. 8, when 
Lentulus’s troops, under the command of 
Vibullius, reached Corfinium. As these 

1 If Vibullius had come on Feb. 7, the departure 
could have been set for the 8th instead of the 9th. 
Domitius would have had ample time for preparation 
after the arrival of Lentulus and Thermus on Feb. 5. 
(See ad Att. vii. 23. 1 and Schmidt’s comment, 
p. 131 f.) 
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men had marched magnis itineribus (B.C. i. 
15. 6) 110 miles through the mountains, 
they must have begun their retreat Feb. 3. 
Consequently, Caesar’s capture of Firmum 
(25 miles from Asculum by the most direct 
road) was probably not later than Feb. 2. 
This date is also suggested by the following 
facts: Feb. 3, probably (B.C. i. 15. 5), 
Lentulus met troops who had fled Feb. 1 
. from Camerinum (30 miles to the north; no 
road). By the dates here assigned for 
Caesar’s occupation of Firmum, on Jan. 29 
he would have been near Cingulum, only 
about adozen miles from Camerinum, and so 
may have caused the flight of the garrison at 
that place. The usual chronology, in 
accordance with which it is assumed that 
those soldiers left simultaneously with 
Caesar’s capture of Auximum, does not give 
so strong a motive for their departure. 
The following table summarizes the chief 
events of the period under discussion. 
Jan, 21-22 Caesar heard of the evacuation of Rome 
and the capture of Iguvium, sent 
Antony and Curio orders to rejoin 
him, and marched from Ariminum 
to 
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Jan. 23 ~=Pisaurum, 

» 24 Fanum, 

» 26 P.M. Ancona, 

»» 27 or 28 Caesar left 


Ancona and went to 
Auximum. Jan. 27 P.M. or Jan. 
28 a.mM., Curio joined him, and 
L. Caesar arrived with terms of 


peace. 

», 28 or 29 Caesar left Auximum, and marched 
through Picenum, intending to go 
to Asculum. The 12th legion 
came from Gaul. 


Feb. 2 Caesar occupied Firmum. 

oo Antony overtook Caesar. 

», 2-8 Lentulus, when he heard of Caesar’s 
advance, abandoned Asculum. 

av On learning of Lentulus’s flight, Caesar 
continued down the coast from 
Firmum, 

> reached Truentum, and 

», 6-12 spent a week at Truentum, on the 


march south, and at Aternum. 

8 Vibullius, with fugitives from Asculum 
and Camerinum, arrived at 
Corfinium. 

», 13A.M. Caesar started inland from Aternum, 

and 


» 14 arrived before Corfinium. 
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STUDIES OF LATIN WORDS IN -einio-, -cinia-. 


IL. 


A RECENT study by Mr. G. D. Chase 
(Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association, vol. 32, p. lxiii) derives latro- 
cinart, lenocinari, patrocinari, ratiocinari, 
sermocinart, from *latronicari, *lenonicari, 
etc., which he thinks to have yielded to the 
analogy of the ‘many verbs in -cinart,’ to wit 
halucinari, vaticinari, etc. But the only thing 
like evidence for the type */enonicari is fur- 
nished by the occurrence in a historian of 
300 a.p. of the adverb lenonice, with a 
variant reading lenonie. 

In the study of the development of a 
suffix the only safe course is along historical 
lines, but historical lines are not always 
lines of chronological sequence in the avail- 
ability of the material. For instance, the 
adjective vaticinus emerges two centuries 
after the denominative verb vaticinart. It 
is no violation of historical method to derive 
vaticinart from vaticinus, mentally substrate, 
at least. In the realm of semantics, too, 
historical method does not involve the pur- 
suit of chronological lines: thus vaticinari 
does not show until Cicero the sense of ‘ rave,’ 
but that does not warrant us in believing 





-cinium, ‘CALLING,’ A PARTIALLY DEVELOPED Latin SuFFIX. 


that the Roman of Plautus’s day had not the 
wit so to point the meaning of—his neigh- 
bour’s—prophesying. In syntax also we 
may yield too much deference to chronology. 
It may well be, for example, that guo (ne) 
does not establish itself beside wt (ne) in 
final sentences lacking a comparative till a 
late post-classical period, but the sporadic 
psychological levelling of quo and wt cannot 
be rejected for a place like Horace, Serm. 
2.1.37. Even in history the evidence for 
events is often chronologically long subse- 
quent to the date of the events, while in 
language the phenomena are rarely, if ever, 
susceptible to dating prior to the evidence 
that records them. Philological and his- 
torical method alike require due caution 
in the value put upon evidence, and 
a chastened imagination in the inferences 
drawn from it. 

But it had been long before advanced (cf. 
Bréal, in his Dictionnaire Etymologique) that 
latrocinium, tirocinium and patrocinium were 
of different morphological constitution from 
vaticinium, tibicinium, ete. 

Semantic reasons, however, do not require 
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the separation of the groups as recommended 
by Bréal. To be sure, if we contrast 
extremes like vaticinari ‘ to sing prophesies’ 
with latrocinari ‘to go soldiering,’ we shall 
have to recognize very different potencies in 
-cinari, if we would claim for it value as a 
member of a compound. By properly 
arranging the material, however, we may 
show, I believe, that -ciniwm (-cinari) began 
as a compounding member and was ending 
as nearly a suffix. 

In the history of the development of 
-cinari we shall have nothing to do with 
forms like fascinare (:fascinwm) and sarcinare 
—inferred from sarcinatus—(: sarcina), and 
the like ; but fidicina ‘harp-player,’ tibicina 
‘fifeplayer ’ may be safely taken as among 
the earliest formations containing a deriva- 
tive of canere. Obvious compounds still 
are vaticinari ‘to sing as a prophet’ (ef. 
Nepos Att. 16, 4, cited by Stowasser in his 
Woerterbuch, s.v. vaticinus : cecinit ut vates) 
and the hybrid pavro- cinatus (Plautus, 
Capt. 896), of the same meaning; and if 
‘to prophet-sing’ appear not an easy type 
of compound, we might fall back on vatici- 
nium ‘the song of the prophet,’ a very 
simple type of compound, as a prior forma- 
tion to vaticinari, even though vaticiniwm 
does not emerge in literature until after 
Augustus. Or we might start from the 
form vati-cinus, treated as jyrtpoxrovos 
‘slain by a mother’ (the so-called bahu- 
vrihi type, not pzntpoxrovos ‘mother-slaying ’), 
and cite vaticini furores ‘inspired utterances 
sung by a seer (Ovid), and vaticini libri 
‘books sung by seers’ (Livy), whence a 
general sense of ‘ prophetic’ for vaticinus, 
and of ‘ to prophesy’ for vaticinari. 

Nor, to hold by the convenient pair, wnrpo- 
xrovos ‘slain by a mother’ and prrpoxrovos 
‘slaying a mother,’ need we engage in any 
metaphysical subtleties specially attributable 
to types of compounds. The genetival first 
member of the compound merely submits to 
the usual shift as between subjective and 
objective, active and passive. 

Ultimately we might fall back on a sort 
of appositional compound (vaticinus quasi 
vates * canus, like ventus turbo, nemo homo), 
cf. Nepos, as just cited. 

But it may not be worth while to go into 
any special analysis of vaticinus. The 
Ovidian experiments, /aticanus and faticinus, 
suggest that perhaps vaticinus is but a sub- 
stitute for faticanus, attracted early into the 
orbit of vatis. 

In dealing with compounds one needs to 
be particularly on one’s guard against sup- 
posing literary language always to be the 





spontaneous product of subconscious mental 
action. The sorted, corrected language 
transmitted by literature is doubtless in all 
respects as little primitive as the Homeric 
man is primitive, and compounding words 
is largely a literary process of word-joining, 
word-welding, ‘homerizing,’ in short, from 
which we can hardly exclude conscious pro- 
cesses of ratiocination. 

As next in point of development to 
vaticinatur (Plautus), particularly in view 
of its Ciceronian sense, of ‘ raves,’ we may set 
down ratiocinari ‘ to reason,’ along with its 
pendant, sermocinari ‘to discourse, con- 
verse,’ of somewhat subsequent emergence. 

As for halucinatur ‘ raves,’ its correspond- 
ence with vaticinatur favours a correspond- 
ing division, halu-cinatur, however perplex- 
ing halu- may be. I suspect an ultimate 
onomatopoetic origin, cf. hullabaloo. Plau- 
tus does not use Jenocinatur ‘ wheedles, 
flatters,’ but only Jenociniwm ‘the business 
of a leno.’ The off-hand intuition that 
lenocinium originally meant ‘ the singsong of 
the leno’ is not only specifically supported 
by the signification of lenoctnatur,—to which 
we may add the gloss Jenocintis Donatus: 
pronuntiabat autem cum suavitate cum 
lenociniis miris—but we have the general 
evidence of words like English cant ‘the 
singsong of a Gypsy mendicant,’ solicit, now 
used specifically of the professional activity 
of the modern leno-kind ; and words like 
hawk, puff, cry (wares) bear further testi- 
mony to the vocal methods of certain types 
of vendor. Curiously parallel with -cinium, 
thus explained, is the English ‘suffix’ 
-monger, properly used in tronmonger, but 
reminding us in scandalmonger of sermoci- 
natur, and in whoremonger of lenocinium ; 
and English calling ‘ trade, profession ’ is an 
apt equivalent of -ciniwm in leno-cinium, 
tiro-cintum. Nor is it impossible that be- 
hind lenocinium sermocinium lies the legend 
of the singing sirens, who as early as 
Euripides (Andr. 936) were proverbial also 
for scandalmongering. A very special weight 
might also be given to the gloss canier! 
‘leno, seductor, suasor,’ which occurs in at 
least ten glossaries. Its apparent agree- 
ment in form with mudier (cf. lena) adds to 
its evidential value. 

To the foregoing list Terence adds patro- 
cinatur ‘pleads for,’ and Cicero employs 
patrocinium ‘a pleading in court.’ We are 
certainly not passing the bounds of simple 
probability if in these words also we 


1 Prof. M. Warren suspects canier of not being a 
real word ; cf. his St, Gall, Gloss. ¢. 115. 
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recognize compounds, the final member of 
which derives from canit ‘ sings.’ 

There remain latrocinaturs ‘ militat,’ latro- 
cintum ‘soldiering,’ and tirocintum ‘the 
first essay in soldiering or oratory.’ In the 
signification of these words—and we may 
dismiss ¢irociniwm from consideration as a 
mere pendant to /atrocinium—I can feel no 
lingering trace of canere, but -ciniwm and 
-cinari seem to me to have sunk to the rank 
of mere suffixes. But, inasmuch as no wider 
development of -ciniwm (-cinari) as a quasi 
suffix seems to have taken place, we may ask 
ourselves whether there was any special 
reason why Jlatrocinium should have de- 
veloped. A clue is perhaps offered by 
Cicero, who says of Antony (Phil. vi. 4), 
‘semper eum duo dissimilia genera tenuerunt, 
lenonum et latronum : ita domesticis stupris, 
forensibus parricidiis delectatur.’ On the 
comic stage the traffic, amicable and hostile, 
mercantile, between the lenones and the 
boasting soldiers was great enough in fact 
to have suggested the groups leno, Jeno- 
cintum)(latro, latrocinium. It is simpler to 
suppose, however, that in Jenocinium the 
specific force of -ciniwm had become latent 
as the word had extended its range beyond 
the leno’s singsong to the leno’s calling. 

The extension of the force of -ciniwm may, 
however, have proceeded on more general 
lines. A large part of every Roman comedy 
was canticum, song proper and recitative, 
and the speaker of the concluding lines was 
called cantor (see the notes of Brix on the 
close of the Trinummus, and of Wagner on 
Andria, 980). That the original actor sang 
his own cantica is hardly to be called in 
question, as Livy expressly records that the 
actor and dramatist, Livius Andronicus, 
cracked his voice by singing, and afterwards 
merely gesticulated his parts, while a lad 
sang them behind the scenes: and even 
prior to Andronicus, according to the same 
authority, the musical saturae! were sung 
and acted by the histriones (ludiones). 
We might reasonably conclude, in accord- 
ance with these statements, that at this 
early pericd canere (cantare), sc. partes, 
threatened to be delivered as, in fact, at a 

1 See Schanz, Rim. Litteraturgeschichte, § 9, who, 


after a synoptic debate whether such dramatic saturae 
existed or not, reaches an affirmative conclusion. 
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later period, it actually was delivered, as a 
quasi twin to agere, sc. partes ; accordingly, 
we might define Jatrocinium as ‘the réle 
{trade) of a mercenary.’ For the meaning 
assigned to canere, we may cite the parallel 
idiom of Cyclopa saltare ‘to dance the réle 
of Cyclops.’ 

Again, if the Greek game of zdXus be 
identical with, or similar to, the Roman 
ludus latrunculorum (cf. Groos, The Play of 
Man, p. 191), thus permitting us to assign 
the Roman game an earlier date than the 
lexical citations attest, then Jdatrocinatur 
‘plays soldier’ might have been a term 
developed in play, perhaps even by the 
child ‘playing soldiers.’ The semantic 
developments involved are all corroborated 
not only by the English verb play (1) a 
game, (2) an instrument, (3) a réle, but 
also, though with less completeness, by 
Latin Judere ; while Grk. waiZew lacks the 
third usage only. 

Bréal’s separation of lenoctniwm and its 
kind from vaticintum and its kind would 
doubtless never have been made, save for 
the morphological difficulty of lenociniwm in- 
stead of the more normal *lenoniciniwm or 
*lenicinium (:lena ‘she-leno,’ cf. homi- 
cida). One can hardly write */enonicintum 
without thinking of the haplological forms 
vene| ni |-ficium,? se[ mt ]-modius, gral ti]-tulatur 
(like opi-tulatur): cf. Brugmann, C'riech. 
Gram’,, p. 167, footnote : 

‘([Denn] die den Bildungen Jatrocinium 
latrocinor, lenocinium, tirocinium, u. dg]. zu 
Grunde liegenden Jatrocinus usw. (vgl. 
vaticinium vaticinor von vatictius) sind aus 
*latroni-cinus usw. hervorgegangen. Vz, 
histrionicus, patricus, cinericus und latrun- 
culus aus *latroni-culus.’ 

Briefly to sum up, [ suppose lenociniwm 
to have come from J/end[ni]-cinium ‘leno- 
singsong, leno-calling,—a formative type 
like vati-cinium ‘ prophet-singsong,’—and to 
have furnished the model for latrocinium, 


etc. 
Epwin W. Fay. 


2 The derivation of wenéficus from *uwenesficus has 
difficulties to meet in opifea: munificus. On the other 
hand, we may account for *wene[nz]- ficus from either 
*uénénificus or *uenfnificus (cf. Lindsay’s Captivi, 
Appendix, § 1, and especially dimidius), but hardly 
from *wenénificus. 
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REVIEWS. 


CORNISH’S TRANSLATION OF CATULLUS, 


The Poems of Gaius Valerius Catullus. 
With an English Translation by Francis 
Warr Cornisu, M.A., Late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Cambridge: 
University Press. 1904. Pp. xi, 160. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Prose versions of Catullus are not so 
common amongst us as translations in verse, 
and if a new one was needed (which is 
perhaps doubtful), most readers will nowa- 
days prefer a close and accurate representa- 
tion of the poet, to any new metrical 
attempt. I have found Mr. Cornish’s prose 
interesting enough to read through from 
beginning to end, and can only regret the 
necessity (familiar to any reader of 
Catullus), by which he has felt himself bound 
to mark by lacunae, the many indecencies 
of the poet. The most scrupulous will find 
here nothing to object to; the volume, 
which is handsomely printed and bound to 
correspond, may lie on a drawing-room 
table without offending anybody’s squeam- 
ishness. 

The version is perhaps a little unequal, 
it has its tame or unwurked passages, 
chiefly in the less interesting or more 
objectionable poems. But I do not think 
these detract much from the general excel- 
lence of the book. What was wanted was 
a translation more completely up to date 
than those which exist, which should com- 
bine a Latin text based on the best sources 
yet known with a version as faithful and 
spirited as should satisfy the requirements 
of English philological training. This our 
new editor has given us. 

Catullus is so well known that I can 
hardly do better than quote Mr. Cornish’s 
renderings of some of his more familiar 
passages. Such are scurra ‘ dinner-table 
wit,’ mimice ac moleste ‘like a vulgar mounte- 
bank,’ ocelle ‘apple of my eye,’ sonitu suopte 
Tintinant aures ‘my ears tingle with inward 
humming,’ mirifice Meus crimina Caluos ex- 
plicasset ‘had drawn out in splendid style 
his accusations,’ uentorumque simul require 
cursum ‘ with them call for the swiftness of 
the winds,’ unica fama ‘honour unpara- 
goned,’ gaudet splendida ‘is gay and gor- 
geous,’ Neptunia wincla, ‘ Neptune’s forged 
circlet’ boni coniuges bene utuite ‘happy 


pair, live happily,’ minus est inuisa parenti ‘is 
less distasteful to her father,’ Jaewum 
pecoris hostem ‘that foe of the herds that 
drew on the left,’ whi wmida albicantis loca 
litoris adiit ‘when he came to the watery 
stretches of the white-gleaming shore,’ 
rara uerecundae furta feremus erae ‘I will 
bear the faults, for few they are, of my 
modest mistress.’ 

The following is a fair specimen of a pas- 
sage of greater length, from one of the most 
pathetic of the love-poems, Ixxvi, from 
which Petrarch has drawn the inspiration 
of at least two of his sonnets. Quin tu 
animum offirmas &e. 

‘Why do you not settle your mind firmly 
and draw back and cease to be miserable in 
despite of the Gods? It is difficult suddenly 
to lay aside a long-standing love. It is 
difficult ; but you should accomplish it one 
way or another. This is the only safety, 
this you must carry through, this you are 
to do, whether it is possible or impossible... 
No longer is this my prayer, that she should 
love me in return, or, for that is impossible, 
that she should consent to be chaste. I 
would myself be well again and put away 
this baleful sickness. O ye Gods, grant me 
this in return for my piety.’ 

Iu Ixiv. 104 tacito suecendit uota labello 
I do not understand the transl. ‘not un- 
sweet were the gifts, though vainly promised 
to the Gods, which she kindled with silent 
lip” In this no account is made of wota, 
which can hardly be a participle. In xlvii. 2 
scabies famesque munda which Mr. Cornish 
renders ‘ plague and mere famine,’ I do not 
think mere in any way translates munda. 
In the passage of Martial At tu sub urbe 
possides famem mundam, the meaning is 
obvious ‘a polite starvation’ ie. a villa 
without any supplies and only useful as 
adding to its owner’s consideration as a man 
of means. But it is surely very dubious 
whether mundi of Catullus’ MSS is to be so 
emended, or indeed altered at all. Simi- 
larly ‘ balmy warmth’ is no true translation 
of egelidos tepores. Nor do I see any great 
gain in inserting ut in lv. 29 quos cunctos, 
Cameri, [ut] mihi dicares ‘though you 
should harness all these and press them 
into my service,’ which comes in awkwardly 
in a passage of ten verses where elisions are 
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rare, ard, if we follow the MSS, only of a 
light kind such as interrupts but little the 
easy flow of the hendecasyllable. On the 
other hand Mr. Cornish’s rejection of O’s 
lecticulo in lvii. 7 against lectulo of all other 
MSS appears to me sound and judicious in 
spite of Munro’s advocacy. Palaeography 
comes in here with unusual force, showing 
that an expansion such as of lectulo into 
lecticulo is a common phenomenon in MSS 
both Greek and Latin, of which Phasidicos 
and probably Zoudicos are well-known in- 
stances in Catullus, 

Our new editor follows, as might be ex- 
pected, the prevailing view of the inter- 
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relation of the Catullian MSS ; his modest 
appendix of Notes on the readings, occasion- 
ally cites the newly-discovered R(omanus), 
Ottoboni 1829, about which we look for 
more complete instruction from its American 
discoverer, Prof. Gardner Hale, and a partial 
collation of which is included in my own 
new edition in the Bibliotheca Oxoniensis. 
The interest of the problem does not seem 
to be at an end, and as yet we have no 
account of the obscure interval which 
elapsed between the rediscovery of the 
poems in the first quarter of cent. xiv. and 
the date of G (the Germanensis) 1375. 
Rosiyson ELLtIs. 





LINDSAY’S NONIUS MARCELLUS. 


Nonii Marcelli de conpendiosa doctrina libros 
XX Onionsianis copiis usus edidit WALLACE 
M. Linpsay. Leipzig: Teubner, 1903. 
Pp. xlii+ 997. Mk. 17.20. 


Tuts edition of Nonius will be greeted with 
interest by all scholars. It may be said to 
be the first edition of the whole of Nonius 
based upon an adequate critical apparatus. 
The field is one with which Mr. Lindsay has 
long been familiar, and in which he has 
already made important contributions to 
our knowledge. In 1895 he edited Books 
I-11, using the materials left by Mr. Onions, 
and adding, as the result of his own colla- 
tion, the readings of the Escurial MS. Not to 
mention articles in various periodicals deal- 
ing with the manuscript tradition, his book, 
entitled Nonivs Marcellus’ Dictionary of 
Republican Latin (1901), discussed with 
great fulness the sources of Nonius and his 
manner of compilation, and propounded new 
views of great importance for the recon- 
struction and arrangement of the Fragments 
of Republican Latinity. The subject has 
been since treated by Oscar Froehde ‘zur 
Kommentartheorie bei Nonius’ (Leitraege 
zur Biicherkunde und Philologie August 
Wilmanns gewidmet, Leipzig, 1903). The 
total result of recent investigation tends to 
place Nonius in a more favourable light. 
He was in no sense a genius, but neither 
was he a mere ignorant, thoughtless com- 
piler. Some of his material he doubtless 
drew from glossaries and commentaries, and 
collectanea, like the work of Gellius, but healso 
read for himself, not always with the greatest 
intelligence, the authors whom he quotes. 


Moreover, the mechanical regularity of his 
citations, when more closely examined, is 
quite surprising and often furnishes inter- 
esting clues, as has been pointed out by Mr. 
Lindsay. 

In the Preface Mr. Lindsay discusses the 
little that is known about Nonius, enumer- 
ates the ancient writers to whom his cita- 
tions are confined, characterises the arche- 
type and the three families of codices upon 
which the tradition of the text rests,and gives 
a brief enumeration of the individual MSS. 
with three separate stemmata representing 
the tradition of the text in (1) Books I-II], 
(2) Book IV, (3) Books V-XX. There can 
be no question that this definite grouping of 
the MSS. warks a great advauce over the 
edition of Lucian Mueller in 1888, and has 
conduced toa simplitication of the critical 
apparatus. The importance of the cor ec- 
tions in the Florentine MS. (indicated by 
F*) must be fully recognised, but whether 
they are derived from the archetype, or are, 
in part at least, due to conjecture, is a 
question upon which scholars may differ, 
and even Onions, who was the first to call 
attention to their value, admitted the 
difficulty of deciding in every case what 
corrections were due to F%, The subject of 
correcting hands is abways a perplexing one, 
but as to the main questions concerning the 
relation and grouping of the MSS. we believe 
that the statements of Mr. Lindsay will be 
found to hold. 

To turn now to the text. One has only to 
compare a few pages of the edition of 
Gerlach and Roth (Basle, 1842) to see what 
an immense improvement the last sixty 
AA? 
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years have effected. The merits and de- 
merits of earlier editions have been pointed 
out by Nettleship in the Journal of 
Philology, vol. xxi. Gerlach and Roth make 
no attempt to distinguish between prose 
and poetry in the quotations, and often 
allow most obvious corruptions of the text 
to stand unnoted. Quicherat’s edition 
(Paris, 1872) used new manuscripts and 
marked a great advance. Lucian Mueller, 
with unlimited confidence in his power to 
restore the ipsissima verba of ancient writers, 
often deviated very widely from the MSS. 
and under the guise of emendation intro- 
duced many impossible readings which can 
only be regarded as new corruptions of the 
text. Nevertheless, his edition, based on 
better collations, contains much that is 
valuable and suggestive. Mr. Lindsay in 
his treatment of citations has shown him- 
self very conservative, and often has 
preferred to let the MS. reading stand, 
with a + to indicate that it is corrupt, 
rather than accept plausible and, as some 
might think, almost certain emendations 
which have been proposed. Thus, in the 
quotation (p. 538 .) from Varro’s Sesquiu- 
lixes, he reads 


suspendit Laribus + marinas mollis pilas, 
etc. 


while editors generally have accepted 
manias (so, too, Wissowa in his article on 
the Lares in Roscher’s Lexikon), Lindsay 
suggests amarinas (amer.). There is an 
evident allusion to the custom of the osci/la, 
and one may perhaps compare the gloss 
(Corp. Gl. V. 317, 21) oscilla simaria idest 
g persona, where the word simaria, like 
marinas, is doubtful. Under austra, p. 12, 
3M. rotaruin cadi is rightly kept. Of the 
many conjectures for pelwm cedere, p. 16, 
12 mM. no one is accepted, and numerous 
instances of similar caution might be pointed 
out. Even in the case of authors, which 
have come down to us, no attempt is made 
to conform the text of the Nonius quotation 
to that of the received text. Allowance has 
been properly made for carelessness on the 
part of Nonius, or for the possibility that 
the text accessible to him represented a 
different recension. “YThus it is clear that 
Nonius used a text of Terence by no means 
identical with that of the Bembinus, but 
showing some of its peculiar readings. This 
had been pointed out by Bartels in a disser- 
tation published in 1883, which now needs 
revision, Nonius agrees with the Bembinus 
in his citation of And. 956, Hauton. 314, 
950, Hun. 399, 684, 1056. Readings, how- 











ever, not a few are found which coincide 
with those of the 6 and y families of codices. 
In Ad, 263 the excellent reading /aborem (so 
Nonius) for amorem is found not only in the 
Lipsiensis, but, as has been shown by Kauer, 
was thecorrection of Jovialisinthe Bembinus, 
In quoting Ad. 87, Nonius has the better 
reading dissignavit, although the Bembinus 
has designavit. However, in Ad. 554 we 
may hesitate to accept qui volt against the 
concurrent testimony of the Terence MSS. 
and Donatus in favour of quidem. So in 
quoting Ph. 146 immo may have been 
omitted by Nonius, for habet is certainly a 
gloss not attested in any of the MSS. of 
‘Terence. 

As to the order of the plays in the text 
used by Nonius, the evidence is not very 
ample, but Lindsay thinks it was Andria, 
Adelphoe, Phormio, Hecyra, Heautontim- 
orumenos, Eunuchus. The position of 
Phormio before Hecyra was doubtless due, 
in an alphabetical arrangement, to the 
spelling Formio, of which we have traces in 
the MSS. eg. in p. 110, 27m. Terentius 
formavit angens si is a corruption of Zeren- 
tius Phorm. abi tange si. The order Hecyra, 
Heauton., Eunuchus may be due originally 
to a MS., where these names were written 
as é.g. in codex E. ECHIRA, EAVTONTIMORV- 
MENOS, EVNYCHYS. 

We have already indicated that Mr. 
Lindsay has shown great restraint in regard 
to incorporating in the text his own conjec- 
tures, although he has made some admirable 
suggestions introduced by /ortasse at the 
foot of the page. The number of the cor- 
rupt passages is still so great that the 
reviewer is tempted to offer a few sugges- 
tions, 

Under gigeria p. 119 m the MSS, have 
intestina gallinarum conhis etita cocta, for 
which Dousa conjectured cum isiciis cocta. 
Lindsay proposes cum isicia (vel tsiciata). 
May we not keep eéita and read intestina 
gallinarum concisa (or contusa) et ita cocta ? 
which may be an abbreviation of a still 
longer description. Apicius has et sic 
coques li. 55, et sie coque vii. 260 and 291, 
cf. concides—et tta inferes iii. 91; concisa 
and cocta occur together in v. 194. Cato is 
fond of this use of c#a and Scribonius uses it 
in §$ 38, 72, 75, 122, ete. Scribonius uses 
both concisa and contusa, ef. § 44 contusa 
cocta, and for concisa §§ 255 and 264. 
Under praeficae p. 67 mM. Lindsay prints 
with the MSS. (from Varro’s de Vita Populi 
Romani) ‘dein neniam cantari solitam ad 
tibias et fides+eorumque ludistricas cursi- 
cassent, noting Scaliger’s conjecture eorwm 
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qui ludis Troicis. May we not read eorum 
quei ludis trigas cursitassent? Isidorus con- 
nects (Orig. 18, 38) trigae with the dii 
inferi, and the change from G to C ina 
capital MS. would be easy. We might even 
conjecture cursigassent for cursicassent, if 
cursigare for cursu agere were a probabie 
formation for Varro. (cursu agere occurs 
Pelagonius 33.) Under flaccet p. 110 m. 
Lindsay prints the fragment from Lucilius 


hic est Macedo, si+agrion longiw’ flaccet, 


but does not mention Marx’s defence of 
Agrion =’Aypiwv in Rhein. Mus, 41 p. 551. 
One of the most perplexing and at the 
same time most interesting fragments is that 
from Varro’s HLumenides M. 119. 1, which 
Buecheler gives under 150. Lindsay prints 
as follows, ‘cum aloe venio, video gallorum 
Jrequentiam in templo, qui, dum e scena 
coronam adlatam inponeret aedilis + signosiae 
+et deam gallantes vario retinebant studio.’ 
The MSS. have essena hora nam, for which 
e€ scena coronam is the ingenious conjecture 
of Scaliger, while Lachmann proposed mes- 
sem hornam (so Thesaurus L.L. under 
aedilis). Lindsay’s proposal of signo Gnosiae 
is certainly very tempting palaeographically. 
I omit here other conjectures. I propose, 
adhering more: closely to the MSS. to read 
‘cum illoc venio, video gallorum frequentiam 
in templo, qui, dum essena hornam adlatam 
inponeret aedilis signo  siae, Hidaeam 
( = Idaeam) gallantes vario retinebant (recine- 
bant ?) studio. This is not the place for 
extended comment, and I hope to treat the 
passage with the problems which it involves 
more fully elsewhere. Hssena from éooyyv I 
take in the sense of ‘queen bee,’ the change 
of gender from the Greek, being perhaps 
influenced by the gender of Latin apis. For 
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éoonv as priest of Artemis and pédAwooa as 
priestess of Artemis, Demeter, and Cybele, 
see the Lewica. For the symbolic use of the 
bee see Pauly-Wissowa iii. 449. siae is the 
gen. of oud=6ed. This dialectic form must 
have been known to the Romans, Compare 
the etymology of Stbylla given by Servius 
Aen. 3. 445, 6. 12. That the strange form 
siae is used here may be due to the fact 
that the imported goddess was known to 
the Romans as 7) peydéAy ova and in fact this 
may have given rise to the name of her 
festival Megalesia. The intrusion of x (ef. 
Thensaurus) would make it conform to 
other adjectives in -ensis, and probably the 
real origin was soon obscured. The Romans 
could not pronounce @, and it is significant 
that from the Gk. Oeios, Geta we get in the 
tomance languages ital. 220, sia, prov. tia, 
sia, span. ptg. tio, tia. (Cf. Kérting, Woérter- 
buch, under *thius.) If Numasios of the 
Prenestine Fibula was a deity, as Bréal 
thinks, may it not equal Vuma sivs i.e. Numa 
divus? We may perhaps thus compare 
Leucesie, the much discussed form of the 
carmen Saliare with Leucetius, Loucetius 
(cf. Gk. Aevxoféa and Aevxooia). The same 
element may perhaps be found in the much 
vexed Zoittesiai, of the Duenos inscription, 
in Loebasius, and Libassius. Prudence for- 
bids my extending the lists to Bandusia and 
other names, and I am not unaware of the 
difficulties involved, and the impossibility of 
proof. Nonius still presents many problems, 
and we may well be grateful to Mr. Lindsay 
for doing so much to forward their solution. 
Of typographical errors I have noted only a 
few, among them pius for prius 291, 2 mM 
moenia for moeniae in the Apparatus Criticus 
393, 9 M. 
MINTON WARREN. 





WEST'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


A Latin Grammar for Schools. By ANDREW 
F. West, Professor of Latin in Princeton 
University. New York: D. Appleton 
and Co, 1902. Pp. xi., 262. 90 cents. 


Ir is evident that the grammar of moderate 
size has gained the approval of many Latin 
teachers and that it continues to grow in 
general favour. Nothing in fact has been 
more characteristic of classical instruction 
in recent years than the introduction and 





wide use of the briefer grammar. Thus 
Prof. Bennett in his recently published 
Teaching of Latin is authority for the state- 
ment that within the last six years no fewer 
than six shorter grammars have been pub- 
lished in the United States and that as 
many more are reported to be in pre- 
paration. Hitherto the briefer grammar 
has either been based directly upon some 
larger work, or it has been a manual 
suitable either for school or college use. 
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Prof. West’s book, which is one of 
Appleton’s Twentieth Century Text-Books, is 
the first briefer grammar intended for 
schools alone; its aim, according to the 
statement of the preface, is to present only 
‘those facts which a boy can use in reading 
his school authors.’ Whether a grammar 
of so limited a scope is in accordance with 
sound principles and will meet with favour, 
must be considered an open question. Many 
teachers will approve the view which has 
been emphasized by Dettweiler and will be 
disposed to hold with him that the grammar 
which is used should be the same through- 
out the student’s course, and should not be 
changed in passing from the preparatory 
school to the college. Certainly the 
thorough familiarity with the grammar 
which is so desirable an acquisition for the 
student can be most easily gained through 
the use of one book. 

The grammar with which Prof. West’s 
book most naturally suggests comparison is 
that of Prof. Bennett, although the latter is 
not intended exclusively for the use of 
secondary schools, The arrangement which 
is followed by Prof. West is the same as 
that of Bennett, with some minor differences 
which do not call for special comment. If 
now we compare corresponding sections in 
the two grammars, we notice at once that 
the rules of syntax are greatly condensed 
by Prof. West and most often are given 
only in the rough. A case in point is the 
genitive with adjectives in Bennett, § 204, 
and West, § 352. Bennett gives not only 
a general rule, but no less than six sub- 
divisions in varying type; West has only a 
brief statement which does not even 
mention the construction of similis. 
Similarly in his rule for the dative of the 
agent, West, §339, does not distinguish 
between the regular use of this construction 
with the gerundive and its only occasional 
use with the compound tenses of the 
passive ; in treating the uses of the pre- 
dicate participle, § 651, he does not mention 
manner and means, nor does he note the 
restrictious upon the use of the future 
participle. The corresponding sections in 
Bennett are much more complete. This 
extreme condensation is evidently  in- 
tentional on Prof. West’s part, and, as is 
clear from some statements of his preface, 
has been adopted by him in protest against 
what he considers the disproportionate at- 
tention paid to syntax by Latin teachers. 
Yet it would seem that the process has 
been carried too far, and at times does not 
furnish the boy with ‘the facts which he 





needs to use in reading his school authors,’ 
and I may add, also needs to use in writing 
his Latin composition. Hence we find that 
the poetical character of the infinitive of 
purpose and the infinitive after dignus is 
not indicated, § 630, 1 and 2, nor the 
poetical character of the accusative after 
induor, § 315, though this last construction 
to be sure is found even in colloquial prose, 
as Riemann points out, with indutus, the 
perfect participle. Similarly né with the 
first imperative is given as one of the 
normal ways of expressing a prohibition, 
§ 496, without any hint of its poetical and 
colloquial character, although on the pre- 
ceding page the far more legitimate use of 
the perfect subjunctive in prohibitions is 
described as chiefly poetical. We do not 
believe it can be justly claimed that the 
character of these constructions does not 
concern boysin the schools ; for not only do 
Latin teachers insist upon correct syntax in 
the writing of Latin prose, but when the 
boy passes from Cicero to Vergil, many 
questions of poetical idiom arise which 
honest study cannot blink. It is no doubt 
true, as Prof. Gildersleeve long ago summed 
up in one of his pithy formulae, and as 
Prof. Postgate has recently said in substance 
in the Classical Review, that ‘a minimum of 
syntax’ is the part of wisdom in teaching 
undergraduate students, yet the Latin 
grammar must not on that account be 
noticeably incomplete. It should surely 
contain a statement of all the most im- 
portant rules of syntax and leave to the 
instructor the task of selecting the smaller 
number of rules he may wish to teach. 

It must not be thought, however, that 
Prof. West has always limited himself to 
such summary statements as those which 
have been cited above; he notes, for 
example, the poetical character of some 
constructions, such as the Greek accusative, 
§ 321, and in many sections adopts a much 
fuller treatment, e¢.g., the case-construction 
of verbs of memory, § 364, the use of causal 
clauses, § 542. Even when the rules of 
grammar seem too much abridged, they are 
stated by Prof. West in a clear and compact 
form, which gives evidence of the ex- 
perienced teacher, while the English render- 
ing of the Latin examples is often notice- 
ably apt and well-phrased. 

Several cases have been noticed in which 
Prof. West’s statements are not fully in 
accord with recent grammatical study or 
are otherwise inaccurate. Thus in § 367 the 
rule given for the construction of judicial 
verbs seems to say that the charge is put in 
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the genitive, but the penalty in the ablative, 
e.g., capitedamnare. Yet nosuch distinction 
can be properly made; Cicero has both 
capitis damnare, Quinct. 32, and capite 
damnare, Verr. V. 109. In § 617 Prof. 
West retains the old rule that the unreal 
present apodosis errarem is changed in in- 
direct discourse to the periphrasis erraturum 
esse. This use of the present periphrastic is, 
however, recognized by Gildersleeve-Lodge 
as almost entirely hypothetical, and the 
evidence that the perfect periphrastic, 
—rum fuisse, was used instead is well 
summarized by Riemann, Syntaxe Lat., p. 
437. A curious slip confusing the quantity 
of vowels and syllables occurs in § 688; 
§ 227 ndlé should be given as a contraction 
of nevold rather than of én vold; § 244 
the accent qguibiiscum should, according to 
the Latin grammarians, be quisbusctém ; 
§ 439 utrique more frequently means both 
parties than both. On the important ques- 
tion of the use of moods in relative clauses 
Prof. West contents himself with the rule, 
§ 586, that relative clauses have the same 
use of moods as the corresponding kinds of 
conjunctional clauses. This statement con- 
tains a general truth which will scarcely be 
called in question, but it is too vaguely 
expressed to be very helpful in concrete 
cases. For example, Prof. West treats the 
mood of causal relative clauses by referring 
to the rule that conjunctional causal clauses 
take the indicative or subjunctive, according 
as the introductory conjunction is guandé, 
quod, etc., or cum. This statement may 
seem to agree with Prof. Hale’s well-known 
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teaching that causal qui-clauses may take 
either the indicative or the subjunctive, but 
in reality goes considerably beyond that 
teaching. For Prof. Hale has been careful 
to point out that the indicative gui-clause is 
only a ¢acit causal clause, while the subjunc- 
tive is an explicit causal clause and brings 
the causal relation into especial prominence. 
‘The indicative clause conveys the causal 
relation without expressing it, while the 
subjunctive clause expresses the relation’ 
(Cum-Constructions, p. 104). We are not 
surprised to find that in practice Prof. West 
limits himself to explaining the use of the 
subjunctive mood in these clauses, since, with 
one exception, all the examples which he 
cites illustrate this mood. 

As has already been suggested, sufficient 
care has not always been exercised by Prof. 
West in the selection of his examples, ¢.g., 
§ 659 né flé, § 356 mille passuum,—the latter 
scarcely a model example of the use of the 
partitive genitive for young students. In 
the marking of long vowels some omissions 
and some inconsistencies have been noted, 
as § 644 pontem, but § 245 médntem, ete. 
Among the too numerous misprints we may 
menticn § 564 videor for videar, § 559 parva 
for parvi. 

Rosert 8. Raprorp. 

Elmira College. 


{Note—As Prof. Radford has directed 
his observations almost exclusively to the 
Syntax of Prof. West’s Grammar, it is 
proper to add that its Accidence also stands 
in need of revision.—Ed. C.2.] 


ABBOTT’S FROM LETTER TO SPIRIT. 


From Letter to Spirit. By Epwin A. 
Appott. London: A. and C, Black. 
20s. net. 


Tuts is the third volume of Dr. Abbott’s 
Diatessarica, It aims at reconstructing 
from the variant narratives and references 
of the N.T. and extra-canonical-sources an 
original account—written or oral—of 
certain particulars in the Gospel-story. 
Incidentally Dr. Abbott gives us a most 
valuable dissertation of 43 pages on Bath 
Kol, ¢.e. Voices from Heaven in Jewish 
Tiadition, reprinting in an Appendix 
Pinner’s collection of examples from the 





Talmuds and Targums ; he gives us a useful 
restatement in another Appendix of the 
reasons for believing that the so-called 
Second Epistle of St. Peter is a forgery, and 
in yet another a convincing review of 
Eusebius’ promise to record the evidence 
accessible to him that bore on the canonicity 
or authenticity of Christian writings. He 
demonstrates anew the correctness ot Bishop 
Lightfoot’s interpretation of that promise. 
The particulars in the Gospel-story 
selected for discussion in this book concern 
the Baptism, the Transfiguration, The Voice 
from Heaven in St. John, The Lord’s 
Prayer, especially the clause ‘Thy Will be 
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done’; but the writer also raises important 
questions in regard to the original form of 
the precept about ‘taking up the cross,’ 
and of some details of the Crucifixion- 
narrative, besides proposing some new 
translations of the sacred text. 

The validity of many of Dr. Abbott’s 
conclusions ! stands or falls with the sound- 
ness of his theory of an original Hebrew or 
Aramaic Gospel-story, the translations of 
which no one with a knowledge at firsthand 
of the Gospel-facts remained alive to correct 
or contradict when our gospels took shape. 
It is impossible here to argue the question,’ 
but it will be well to state what results the 
writer has attained which seem tolerably 
certain to be correct. 

(1) In 8. Mark i. 7 éricw pov=‘one of 
my followers or disciples’—a sense missed 
by the other synoptists, but paralleled by 8. 
John i, 27, 

(2) Perhaps 8S. Luke iii. 22 cwparixd 
cide. =‘in His plenitude,’ cf. 8. Paul Coloss. 
i, 19 and ii. 9, 1 Thess. v. 22. 

(3) ‘Deliver us from the Evil One’ was 
not an original clause of the Lord’s Prayer, 
but an interpretation of the preceding 
clause. 

(4) doe reporepav does not mean, in the 
account of the Spirit’s descent, that this 
visible form was assumed, but that our 
Lord was the Spirit’s home, and abiding- 
place. Exactly how this sense is to be 
deduced, is disputable: in § 736 variations 
are quoted in a story about R. Hillel, which 
seem to make unnecessary the postulation 
of a Hebrew original misunderstood. 

(5) All supposed quotations of Deut. 
xviii. 15ff. in the Ante-Nicene Fathers are 
really drawn from 8. Luke Acts iii. 22ff. 

(6) Perhaps in 8, Mark only ix. 4 the 
true translation is ‘and he appeared to them 
Elijah with Moses; and they (ie. the 
disciples) were conversing with Jesus. 
And Peter answered, ete.’ 

(7) In 1 Cor. xi. 23 we should translate 
‘the same night that he was delivered up 
(for our sins)’ and ef, Rom. viii. 32, and 
so perhaps in Mk. xiv. 41 and Mt. xvii. 22, 
xx. 18, xxvi. 45 and more certainly in 
Mt. xxvi. 2. 

(8) The expression ‘take up the cross’ 
must mean ‘ wear the yoke’ of the furcifer 
preparatory to crucifixion: it may disguise 


1 e.g. § 639. 

* It may be asked whether the original would not 
be Aramaic, not Hebrew; and whether, except 
S. Paul, any one was likely to Targumize in New 
Hebrew or even perhaps understand it. If not, are 


not all the solutions from New Hebrew out of place ? 
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‘take on the yoke of Christ’s service’ 
(cf. S. Matthew xi. 29), analogous to the 
regular Hebrew ‘the yoke of the Law, of 
the Kingdom of Heaven.’ Dr. Abbott 
seems not to quote 8. John xix. 17. Was 
évAov avoided because of Deut. xxi. 23% It 
is used in 8. Luke Acts, S. Paul Galat. and 
1 8. Peter. 

(9) In Jn. xii. 27 ‘why should I say, 
“ Father, save me from this hour”? Nay, 
for this cause came I, ete.’; and in Jn. 
xviii. 11 probably ‘Put up the sword 
into the sheath. The cup that the Father 
hath given me, I shall (forsooth, according 
to thy will) not drink.’ 

One general intention runs through the 
hook—to vindicate the spiritual, if not 
historical, superiority of 8S. John: and 
there can be little doubt that the more 
searching criticism to which the Synoptists 
have been of recent years subjected makes 
such a position more and more tenable. 
Dr. Abbott is at the opposite pole to those 
critics who found in the Synoptists a more 
human and therefore a more credible Christ : 
he will have no weakness of the flesh 
($$ 923, 958, 988), no strong crying and 
tears, no ‘Thy Will be done,’ and seeks to 
correct the other three Gospels so that they 
may harmonize with the picture presented 
in the Fourth. 

To refer to one detail of the arrangement 
before passing on to suggest oversights and 
blemishes, the printing in full of all the 
authorities in two Appendices is a laudable 
custom, which would that more writers 
would follow! 

Dr. Abbott would probably prefer that 
instead of vague commendation definite 
points for reconsideration should be men- 
tioned. Such would be these. 

(1) Justin’s ‘fire kindled in the Jordan’ 
(and its congeners) is traceable to the tradi- 
tions preserved in 8. Luke xii. 49, 50 and 
S. Matt. iii, 11=S. Luke iii. 16, (Cf. also 
978b.) 

(2) In view of S. Matt. ii. 23 a re-ex- 
amination of the O.T. quotations in this 
Gospel should show whether the writer 
knew any Hebrew at all. (Cf. $$ 787, 
830.) 

(3) ‘Luke relates the whole [descent of 
The Spirit]...as a fact’ (p. 51). The Oral 
hypothesis, as restated by Dr. A. Wright, 
has not been disproved and might explain 
this divergence. 

(4) In § 614 the invocation of Greek 
corruption, failing Hebrew, is very uncon- 
vincing. In § 832 why must everything a 
writer says be derived from an earlier 














source? Surely Justin and Tertullian may 
independently hit on the same argument. 

; (5) The testimony of S. Paul’s Epistles 
to early traditions is ignored: e.g. Rom. vi. 
3, 4 throws light on S. Mark i. 10. 

(6) The whole question of the relation of 
the LXX to MT. needs re-sifting before 
many of Dr. Abbott’s arguments can be 
accepted. If the Mi. has been revised 
since the LXX was made, or re-adjusted to 
meet Christian controversy, much that he 
says will at least be modified, eg. $$ 629, 
666a, 927. 

(7) Surely (§ 630a) our Lord’s custom of 
praying is likely enough for S. Luke to be 
correct in recording it even if other evange- 
lists do not, without resorting to the 
hypothesis that he has misunderstood some 
Hebrew word. 

(8) Is not the true translation of 8. John 
i. 51 ‘Ye shall see that the heavens have 
been opened (at the Baptism), and are open, 
and that the angels do ascend, etc.’? And 
is not the meaning that our Lord, they will 
see, is—a Beth-el i.e. the thought is the 
same as in S. John ii. 21. As to the 
‘falling down’ before our Lord ($$ 656-8) 
I have been in the habit of associating 
8. Luke ii. 34 with 8. John xviii. 6 and a 
passage in the Gospel of Peter. 

(9) Far-fetched explanations seem to be 
offered in §$ 649, 660a, 943 (where S, 
Luke’s ‘standing up pray’ (xxii. 46) is 
thought to conceal that the three ‘ pillars’ 
(cf. Gal. ii, 9) were to pray!), 946, 958, 
964a, 985a, 986a. 

(10) If LXX is generally superior to MT, 
in Isaiah xi. 2 ($ 669a) may not veda rod 
(? rov) Geod be ‘a judge’s Spirit?’ And in xi 
3 does éutAynoe receive any light from Jer. 
iv. 12 quoted 674a% 

(11) The special use of each N.T. writer 
needs separate investigation as regards his 
use e.g. of prepositions é7i, eis, just as much 
as the different books of the LXX do not 
necessarily observe the same use. Dr. 
Abbott throughout treats O.T. and N.T. 
too much as units. On p. 104, his own 
example from the LXX seems to show that 
eis and éwi were used indifferently by some. 
(Cf. $$ 677a and 850: also § 879b and 
p. 186 where this expectation of invariable 
uniformity reappears.) 

(12) Has ‘Ben Zoma’s view’ of the 
‘dove’ been otherwise expunged from Rab- 
binic literature because to do so made 
against the Christians ? 

(13) In § 738b Dr. Abbott ignores the 
best known instance of THey=God, viz. 
S. Luke xvi. 9. 
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(14) In Mt. xi. 25=Lk. x. 21, if 
introductory words to the Ady are not 
simply different because supplied by the 
Evangelists themselves, may not an Ara- 
maic original = éfouodoyeto Gat (as in Rom. x. 
10) reconcile them ? 

(15) Keim years ago took Mt. xxvi, 41 
to refer (in part at least) to our Lord 
($ 941a). 

To take broader issues, the writer seems 
not to give sufficient weight (e.g. $$ 608, 673, 
907) to a consideration he formerly urged 
himself in the Lneyclopaedia Britannica, 
viz. the impossibility of successive story- 
tellers keeping exactly to what they have 
heard, or of two eyewitnesses telling pre- 
cisely the same story. Hence he wants to 
see in every divergence an offshoot from 
some Hebrew original mistranslated ; and 
the invariable success with which this 
original is discovered throws discredit even 
on what probably are sound suggestions. 

Again, if a particular corruption or mis- 
translation has been made in the LXX, is 
not’ that, by the law of probability, a 
reason for not expecting the same mistake 
but others similar to it to be made again in 
the N.T.? Dr. Abbott thinks otherwise 
but does he find that the same mistransla- 
tion recurs in the LXX? Is not his 
method (of collecting known mistakes, 
to trace them again in unknown regions) 
unscientific? At least, palaeographical errors 
except in very common words are not so 
expected to reappear. 

And has he made his account with the 
fact that the LXX is not a uniformly exe- 
cuted translation, done at one time, but 
piece-meal? Just as eg. cruse was only 
used by the English translator of Samuel 
and Kings, do not words and constructions 
oceur in the LXX in strata? Is not this 
why throughout Isaiah ‘the spirit of the 
Lord’ is rendered so differently from else- 
where?! Moreover, he does not pay nearly 
sufficient attention to the results of recent 
Egyptian discoveries.2 For him, the only 
Greek available for an Evangelist is 
bounded by the corners of the LXX (see 
§ 885a): but even the MT of Daniel—two 
1 §$ 669a and 675. 

2 In Mk. xiv. 36, e.g., Dr Abbott seeks to demon- 
strate that the only right translation must be ‘it is 
no question what I will, but what Thou wilt,’ argu- 
ing from late Greek authors. But all these authors 
exhibit some tinge of Attic diction, style, and con- 
struction: S. Mark surely does not. Dr. Moulton’s 
examples therefore in the April number of this 
Teview (p. 154) justify the A.V. This example 
may show how much distrust must be felt of commen- 
taries built on a knowledge of classical Greek only, 
or united even to a knowledge of the LXX, 
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centuries earlier—shows that Greek was 
making way in Palestine: and in Galilee a 
considerable influx of Greek must have 
taken place by 50 a.v. It has always 
seemed to me that the same confined idea 
underlay many of W.-H’s. list of O.T. quota- 
tions in the N.T., and many lists of sup- 
posed quotations of the N.T. in the Fathers 
and Apocryphal Books (e.g. perhaps 897a). 

Again, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the first efforts to express the Gospel in 
Greek were the most barbarous, and that 
smoothness came with time. As it seems 
to me, 8S. Mark retains strong traces of 
these! first uncouth attempts, while certain 
set forms like the Lord’s Prayer might be 
expected to be worse than even the bulk of 
his narrative. (The development of the 
English liturgy would be analogous to this 
process.) Thus I suppose éz-covotos to be a 
particularly barbarous form, and Dr. Abbott 
might supplement his list of 8S. John’s 
paraphrases of Synoptic words (cf. p. 312) 
by an identification I have suggested of 
dptos ér-tovows with 6 xataBaivwv é« Tod 
ovpavod (vi. 33).2 Similarly S. Mark has 
émBartdv (as if ‘slamming? out of the 
house’) ékAae, where 8S. Matthew even 
reaches éfA\@wv éfo. So I doubt not S. 
Mark’s ocyxiouevovs trois oipavors is to be 
explained, without reading into it any of the 
deep design suggested in § 642. 

Another fallacy which infects the writer 
like most others who have written on the 
subject is this. If two accounts disagree, 
and a third account equally detailed exist, 
it must almost always, even if its writer 
knew nothing of the other two accounts, 


1 Thus I should doubt if he knew (§ 945) the nice 
Greek use of xé0nua:=‘remain doing nothing,’ and 
am not fully satisfied with the argument on xiv. 36 
mapeveryKe. 

* The ér-=xatd may reassure Dr, Abbott in regard 
to the harmony of Mk. i. 10 and its parallels. 

3 Perhaps such a vulgar use misunderstood gave 
rise to S. Luke ix. 62 if Dr. Abbott is right in making 
this resemble Acts ix. 5. 
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side with one or the other. When the 
spurious Gospel of Peter was found, it was 
amazing to observe how little this law of 
probability was recognized. Dr. Abbott 
observes ($$ 656, 974) that ‘in almost every 
case where Luke omits or entirely alters an 
important statement of Mark, John inter- 
venes to clear up some obscurity or corrup- 
tion.’ This sort of observation needs to be 
supplemented by others, showing how often 
he obscures—by giving a new view—im- 
portant statements common to SS. Mark 
and Luke, and so on. 

In conclusion, it ought to be said that 
the temper of Dr. Abbott’s writing is 
worthy of his subject, and, if some of his 
theories appear fanciful, for others, as has 
been said, he deserves the thanks of all 
readers of the Bible, for he has shown us 
the true significance of unregarded words. 
With his plea for more frequent study 
of Targums and Talmuds and Hebrew 
thought all sober students must heartily 
sympathize; and no less with his insist- 
ence on the study of Plato and Philo 
if we are to understand 8, John. Un- 
fortunately a portion of a Latin Father is 
the uniform diet given to diocesan 
examinees. 

But it is shown once more by this work 
that these N.T. problems will never be 
solved until a group of scholars undertakes 
the work. And for some reason this is the 
more necessary since the study of Rabbinical 
learning seems to have the same deflecting 
power over the logical faculties that the 
pursuit of mediaeval scholasticism or Celtic 
origines has. A group of scholars could 
not only carry out with one purpose a mul- 
titude of necessary investigations subsidiary 
to a final solution, but could criticize, cor- 
rect, and stimulate each other’s work. 

T. Nickuiy. 


4 Dr. Abbott derives from Sabach(thanei) variously 
understood no less than nine distinct Gospel state- 
ments, 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


ZEUS, JUPITER, AND THE OAK. 
(Conclusion.) 
Etruria. 


Pror. Ripceway rightly lays stress on 
the tradition that, before the advent of the 


Etruscans, Pelasgians from Thessaly had 

settled in N. Italy and made common cause 

with the kindred tribe of the Aborigines.! 

He further advances the attractive and 

indeed brilliant hypothesis that the quasi- 

Greek works of art (bronzes, scarabs, 
1 ELA, i, 231 ff, 

















frescoes, etc.) found in Etruria are due to 
the Pelasgian element in the Etruscan 
population.! If this be so, we may look to 
find traces of the triple Pelasgian Zeus 
among the artistic products of Etruria. The 
Etruscan scarab here reproduced ? shows a 





naked male deity with a himation over his 
left arm in the act of stepping into a chariot. 
He grasps a thunderbolt in his right hand, 
a trident in his left; while at his feet is a 
dog. We can hardly be mistaken in regard- 
ing this singular figure as the threefold 
Pelasgian god: the thunderbolt marks him 
as Zeus, the trident as Poseidon, the dog 
(Cerberus) and the chariot as Hades.? This 
triple Zeus was the god of Dodona; and it 
is known that the Pelasgians who crossed 
from Thessaly to Italy and allied them- 
selves with their kinsmen the Aborigines 
continued to worship the Dodonaean Zeus.* 
Hence the oak-cult can be detected in 
sundry settlements of the Etruscans. For 
example, the Etruscans once occupied the 
Vatican near Rome’; and Pliny states ® 
that ‘on the Vatican is an oak-tree (ilex) 
older than Rome itself, bearing a bronze 
inscription in Etruscan letters, which 
proves that even in those early days the 
tree was thought worthy of religious vener- 
ation.’ Gellius mentions a ‘ Vaticanus deus’ 
and notes the tradition that he drew his 
name ‘a vaticiniis’;’ this would suit well 
a god like that of Dodona. Again, the 
Etruscans had a settlement on the Caelian,§ 


1 Jb, i, 250 ff. 

2 Fig. 1=Overbeck Kunstmyth. Zeus Gemmentaf. 
3, 7, cp. Creuzer Symbolik® iii. 1 pl. 6, 27, Furt- 
wiingler Ant. Gemm. pl. 18, 6. The gem is a 
chalcedony scarab, formerly in the Dehn collection. 

3 So Panofka (‘Uber verlegene Mythen’ in 
Abhandl. d. Berl. Akad. 1839 p. 35, pl. 1, 5) and 
Welcker (Gr. Gétterl. i. 162, n. 5), who call the god 
Zeus Triopas. Creuzer (Symbolik® iii. 204) and 
Overbeck (Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 259) take the same 
view—‘ein Zeus als Herrscher in den drei Reichen.’ 
Furtwiingler (Ant. Gemm. ii. 87) thinks that the 
animal at the feet of the god is not a dog but ‘cin 
kleiner Seedrache.’ 

1 CLR. xvii. 269. 

5 Paul. exc. Fest. s.v. ‘ Vaticanus’ p. 161 Lind. 

© N. h. 16. 287. 

v RAs 16. 17. 
8 Reff. in Pauly-Wissowa, iii. 1273. 
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which in ancient times was covered with 
oak-woods and known as the Mons Quer- 
quetulanus.’ The Notitia Regionum records 
an ‘arborem sanctam’ on the same height, 
presumably the sacred oak of the Etruscan 
settlers. This inference is strongly sup- 
ported by a bas-relief found at Rome, prob- 
ably on the Caelian: it shows three figures 
inscribed Herculi Iuliano, Tovi Caelio, and 
Genio Caelimontis ; Hercules has a club and 
a lion-skin the Genius is seated on the 
hill and holds a laurel; but the central 
figure, that of Jupiter Caelius, has an eagle, 
a thunderbolt, and a sceptre, and by him is 
represented an oak-tree.!! 

Portents connected with these sacred oaks 
were interpreted by Etruscan haruspices.!* 
Hence in the corrupt Hesychian gloss dpo- 
makes: Opves érixexoupevat we should restore 
dpoorixes = haruspices.'5 The lightning lore 
of these diviners was ascribed to an Etrus- 
can nymph Begoe,!* or Vegone,!° whose name 
possibly denotes an oak-nymph (¢yyds).!° 

The Etruscan Lucumons on state occa- 
sions used to wear the costume of Jupiter !’ 
and must have been regarded as his special 
representatives, if not actually as embodi- 
ments of him. Their curule seats!* and 
purple raiment !° were such as befitted the 
man-god.2”) A sceptre with an eagle 
perched upon it”! proclaimed the human 
Jupiter. The LHtrusca corona, a large gold 
crown of oak-leaves enriched with acorns of 
precious stones and golden ribands,”* marked 
the man as vice-gerent of the oak-god. The 
golden bud/a slung from his neck *8 was sign 

® Tac. ann. 4. 65. 

10 Regio ii. ‘ Caelemontium.’ 

4! Dessau 3080. 

12 Suet. Vesp. 5, cp. Pers, 2. 24 ff. and Varr. 7.7. 


13 The restcration is confirmed by the order &pos, 
tapomdxes, dpordv. On the Copt Oaks of Charnwood 
Forest in Leicestershire see County Folk-lore iii. 25 ff. 

14 Serv. Aen. 6. 72. ‘ 

1 Cp, Amm. Mare. 17. 10. 2 in...libris... Vegonicis, 
Grom. Lat. p. 348 ex libris... Vegoiae, p. 350 Vegoiae : 
see Pauly-Wissowa iii. 194. 

16 Cp. C.K. xviii. 79. 

7” Miiller-Deecke Die Etrusker ii. 43. 

18 Jan on Macrob. Sat. 1. 6. 7 collects the literary 
evidence and Miiller-Deecke op. cit. i. 346, n. 55 the 
monumental. 

% Dionys. ant. Rom. 3. 
p. 197 Lind., adzd. 

 O.R. xvii. 410, xviii. 84 n. 13 xvii. 404, 416 f. 

21 Dionys. ant. Kom. 3. 62. 

22 Tertull. de coron. 18, Plin. n.A. 21. 6, 33. 11, 
alib. Figured in Etruscan art: Micali mon. ined. 
pl. 49, 1; Dennis The Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria * i. 394 ff., 456, ii. 48%. See also the paint- 
ing of a triumphator found in the Macellum at 
Pompeii (Roux-Barreé iii. 55, pl. 2. 120). 

*3 Plut. v. Rom. 25, Festus s.v. ‘Sardi venales,’ 
p. 252 Lind. 


62, Fest. s.v. ‘picta’ 
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and symbol of the sun-god: a sun-king 
must wear a miniature sun! Lastly, ‘the 
Tyrrhenian custom that the king of each 
town was preceded by a lictor bearing an 
axe along with his bundle of rods’? implies 
that the king as representative of the god 
must be armed with the weapon of the god : 
the bundle of rods may be a conventional 
substitute for the trees of the tree-god.® 
That the Etruscan kings were thought to 
be incarnations of Jupiter might be inferred 
also from the legend that the wife of 
Corythus, king of Cortona, bore a son to 
Jupiter.t Ina tomb at Vulci was found a 
magnificent crown made of golden oak- 
leaves,> which must have belonged to an 
Etruscan king. It is significant too that 
Aeneas is said ® to have planted a huge oak- 
tree decked with spoils on the tomb of 
Mezentius, king of the Pelasgian’ or Etrus- 
can town Agylla, and that this oak-tree 
was regarded as an effigy of Mezentius 
himself. The transmission of the Etruscan 
royal insignia to the kings, dictators, 
triumphators, etc. of Rome is too well 
known to need illustration.° 


Latium Vetus. 


At several towns of the Latini the cult of 
an oak-Jupiter may be traced. Tibur wor- 
shipped Jupiter Praestes,!° and pointed to a 


1 The use of the bulla as a prophylactic amulet 
(Dar.-Sagl. s.v. § bulla’) is probably derived from its 
use as a solar symbol: cp. the apotropaeic moon— 
Hesych. cednviss pudanthpioy Sep eykpéuarar Tors 
maidios and Jahn ‘Uber d. Aberglauben des bisen 
Blicks’ in Berichte tiber d. Verhandl. d. k. Stichs. 
Gesellsch. d. Wissenschaft. zu Leipzig 1855 p. 42, 
n. 48. Another symbol of Jupiter used as a prophy- 
lactic sign was a sprig of oak-leaves: to the exx, 
quoted by Jahn 7b. p. 105 from votive hands add 
brit. Mus. Cat. Bronzes no. 875, figs. 21, 22. 

* Dionys. ant. Rom. 3. 61. 

% Thus the Scythians, whose land was devoid of 
trees (Hdt. 4. 19, 61), worshipped Ares under the 
form of an iron scimitar sct upright on many bundles 
of sticks (7b. 62). At Rhegium there was a temple 
of Diana éaxedtris (Prob. in Verg. buc. p. 348 Lion) 
or daxedivn (Lucil. sat, 3. 72 Biihr.) founded by 
Orestes, who had brought the image from Taurica in 
a bundle of sticks and on his departure ‘left his 
sword in a tree’ (Cato orig. 3 ap. Prob. le.). In 
both these cases there is the same combination of 
weapon and bundle of sticks as in that of the 
Etruscan fasces. 

4 Serv. Aen. 7. 207: ep. Zeus and the wife of 
Amphitryon, C.2. xvii. 409. Another version made 
Corythus the son of Jupiter (Serv. Aen. 3. 167). 

5 Dar.-Sagl. i. 1522, n. 53, fig. 1972. 

® Verg. Aen. 11. 5 if. 

7 Ridgeway LH. A. i. 244 ff. 

> Verg. Aen. 11. 16, ep. 173. 

® Details in Miiller-Deecke Die Htrusker i. 344 ff. 

” Dessau 3401; cp. 3028, C.2.L. 14. 3557, which 
_ a Jupiter Territor and a Jupiter Custos at 
Nibur. 
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group of three ancient oaks as the spot 
where its eponym Tiburnus or Tiburtus had 
been inaugurated.!! Since Tibur, according 
to the older form of its local legend,!” was 
founded by Catillus the Arcadian, father of 
Tiburtus and comrade of Evander, it may be 
surmised that its triad of sacred oaks was 
the residence of the triple Pelasgian oak- 
Zeus.!° The Tiburtine cult of Vesta '* proves 
the maintenance of a perpetual fire. 

Other oak-kings meet us at Laurentum. 
Here was ‘the palace of Picus?° thick-set 
with trees and ancestral awe’?°; also the 
funeral mound of king Dercennus topped by 
a shady oak.!’ 

The oak-cult of Jupiter and Fortuna at 
Praeneste I have already considered.'S So 
numerous were the oaks of the neighbour- 
hood that Servius!” derives Praeneste from 
mpwos! He adds that Caeculus, who 
founded the town, was the son of Vulcan, 
having been conceived by his mother from a 
spark off the hearth, and that he proved his 
divine origin to an incredulous crowd by 
enveloping them with flame. The sacred 
hearth and the divine king are quite in 
keeping with the oak-cult, Erulus, an- 
other king of the Praenestines, obtained from 
his mother Feronia three lives, so that he 
was a sort of Geryones.*!_ As Feronia at 
Praeneste was associated with Fortuna,” 
and Fortuna with Jupiter, it is probable 
that Erulus was tpijvxos as the embodiment 
of a triple Jupiter. 

The Querquetulani were members of the 
Latin League * inhabiting an oak-clad dis- 
trict identified by Gell** with Corcollo 
between Gabii and Hadrian’s Villa. They 
shared in the Latin sacrifice to Jupiter on 
the Alban Mount,” but are otherwise un- 
known. 

In 458 B.c. Roman envoys were sent to 
complain that the Aequi had broken a 


1 Plin, 2.2. 16. 237. 

Cato orig. 2, frag. 56 Peter. See Roscher Lez. 
and Pauly-Wissowa s.v. ‘ Catillus.’ 

3 Cp. the tree-trinities discussed in C.R. xvii. 
406 ff. 

4 Dyer in Smith Diet. Geogr. ii. 1203. 

19 Tie. Apvoxoddmrns, the Woodpecker: see C.2. 
xvii. 412, xviii. 80 f., 83 f. 

16 Verg, Aen. 7. 171 f. 

7 7b. 11, 851. Cp. the tomb of Ilus: C.2. xvii. 
77. Note also the fountain sacred to the Sun at 
Laurentum (Dionys. ant. Rom. 1. 55). 

8 CLR. xvii. 420 f. 

9 Aen. 7. 678. 

* Verg. Aen. 8. 564, Lyd. de mens, 1. 8. 

*1 Serv. Aen. 8. 564. 

2? Orelli 1756. 

°3 Dionys. ant. Rom. 5. 61. 

“4 Top. Rom. ii. 187. 

* Plin. nh. 3. 69. 
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treaty concluded in 459. They were bidden 
to make their complaint to a huge oak on 
Mount Algidus, under the shade of whose 
branches the Aequian commander had his 
quarters ; and this they actually did! The 
praetorium under the sacred oak is cer- 
tainly a primitive trait. 

The common cult of the Latini was that 
of Jupiter Latiaris in a grove? of oaks? 
on the summit of the Alban Mount. It is 
surely significant that at Albano was found 
a broken bas-relief of archaistic style thus 
described by Brunn: ‘The central figure is 
a god, bearded and crowned, who by the 
attributes of a thunderbolt and a trident on 
his right, and a cornucopia surmounted by 
an eagle on his left side is shown to be 
Jupiter conceived as lord of the sky, the sea, 
and the underworld.’ In short, it isan un- 
mistakeable representation of the triple Pelas- 
gian god. Agreeably to this we read that 
Latinus, the eponymous king of the Latini, 
was identified with Jupiter Latiaris : Festus® 
states that ‘he vanished in a battle with 
Mezentius king of Caere and was thought 
to have become Jupiter Latiaris.’ His 
wife Amata bore a name that was common 
to all Vestals,° and is usually’ connected 
with the cult of Vesta Albana: indeed a 
sacred fire was kept burning on the Alban 
hearth down to the latest days of Pagan- 
ism.5 Aeneas the founder of the Alban 
dynasty, like Latinus, disappeared in a battle 
with Mezentius or with Turnus and was 
worshipped as Jupiter Indiges.® His son 
Ascanius was succeeded by Silvius and a whole 
line of Silvii2® The name Ascanius, as Dr. 
J. H. Moulton suggests to me, perhaps 
denoted an ‘oak’-king (cp. dox-p-a, ‘ oak’), 
Further, the cognomen of the Si/vii may be 
taken to imply that they were representa- 
tives of a tree-god; and, since Virgil in- 
troduces them one and all as crowned 
‘civili . . . quercu,’!! this tree-god must 
have been an oak-Jupiter. On a sarco- 


1 Liv. 3. 25. 

2 Liv. 1. $1. 3. 

3 This may be inferred from the statement that 
the sow of Alba Longa was found ‘sub ilicibus’ 
(Verg. Aen. 8. 43, Auson. epist. 7. 17). 

4 Bull. dell’ Inst. 1861 p. 86. 

5 §.v. ‘oscillantes’ p. 193 Lind., cp. schol. bob. 
in Cic. pro Plane. p. 256. 

® Gell. 1. 12. 14, 19. 

7 Roscher Lea. i. 266 f. 

8 Juv. 4. 60 with Mayor’s n. 

® Liv, 1. 2. 6, Plin. 7.4. 3. 56, Serv. Aen. 1. 259, 
4, 620. 

1 See the lists in Marindin Class, Dict. s.v. 
‘Silvius.’ 

1 Verg. Aen. 6. 772, an important passage to 
which Dr. Frazer drew my attention. 
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phagus in the Mattei collection at Rome 
Rhea Silvia reclines beneath an oak-tree.!? 
Romulus Silvius the eleventh in descent 
was a veritable Salmoneus. Ovid! de- 
scribes him as ‘ Remulus...imitator ful- 
minis’; and Dionysius,!! who calls him 
Alladius, says that ‘in contempt of the 
gods he contrived mock thunderbolts and 
noises like thunder, wherewith he thought 
to frighten men as though he were a god. 
But a storm fraught with rain and lightning 
falling upon his house, and the lake near 
which it stood swelling in an unusual 
manner, he was drowned with his whole 
family.’ Dionysius! also records the tradi- 
tion that Iulus, son of Ascanius, disputed 
the claim of the first Silvius to the throne: 
‘and to [ulus in place of the sovereignty a 
certain holy power and honour was given, 
preferable to the royal dignity both for 
security and for ease; and this his pos- 
terity enjoy down to the present time, being 
called Julii from him.’ Now the name 
Iulus has been traced!® through the forms 
Diovilus, Iovilus, Iohilus, Toilus, Tulus, and 
in all probability denoted originally a human 
Jupiter. It appears, then, that in the 
Alban district there were two lines of 
divine or priestly kings, both claiming 
affinity to Jupiter. The Julii probably 
lived in Bovillae at the foot of the mountain ; 
for an ancient altar found there is inscribed !” 
Vediovet Patrei genteiles Iuliei. Vedilovei] 
aara leege Albuna dicata. Also Tiberius 
dedicated a chapel to the Julian gens at 
Bovillae, including a statue of the deified 
Augustus ;/° and it is known that Circensian 
games were held there in honour of the 
same house.!®? But where did the Silvii 
or ‘Woodland’ kings reside? Cicero *? 
speaks of the ‘nemora’ of Jupiter 


2 ©, Robert die antiken Sarkophag-Reliefs iii. 2, 
p. 229, pl. 60. 

13 Met. 14. 617 f. 

14 Ant. Rom. 1. 71. 

1 Jb, 1.70. Preller-Jordan ii. 336 n., ep. Diodor. 
ap. Euseb. i. 389 Aucher: Iulius autem imperio 
cedere coactus pontifex maximus constitutus fuit et 
fere secundus rex habebatur, a quo ortam Iuliam 
familiam hucusque perdurare aiunt. 


16 Bicheler in Rh. Mus. 1889 xiii. 135, 1890 
xliv. 3238. See Stolz Hist. Gramm. d. Lat. Spr. i. 
204, 460. The derivation of Zu/us from Lupiter is 


asserted by the auctor de origine gent. Rom. 15. 5. 

17 Dessau 2988. Another inscr. found at Castel 
Gandolfo on the Alban Lake mentions a certain 
L. Manlius, who was rex sacrorum and quattworvir 
at Bovillae. Dessau 4942 suggests that he was rex 
at Bovillae, not Rome : but? 

18 Tac. ann. 2. 41. 

19 Tac. #5. 15. 28. 
Wissowa iii. 798 f, 

” Pro Mil. 85. 


See further Hiilsen in Pauly- 
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Latiaris. When, therefore, we recall the 
fact that a rex Nemorensis lived at Nemi 
on the lower slopes of the mountain and 
kept guard over a sacred tree in the precinct 
of Diana, it is tempting to suppose that he 
was the representative of the old Silvian 
dynasty. He was gipypys dei not only 
because he had to be constantly on the 
watch for assailants, but also perhaps 
because, as Dr. Frazer first suggested in 
the Golden Bough! ii. 369 f., he personated 
Jupiter.2 Dr. Frazer’s further conjec- 
ture® that he was originally put to 
death at the end of a set period would, 
on this showing, be supported by the 
practice of oscillatio at the Feriae Latinae : 
for, on the one hand, oscilla are undoubtedly 
relics of human sacrifice offered to tree- 
gods ;4 and, on the other, Festus® states 
that the oscillatio of the Latin panegyris 
was instituted because the body of Latinus, 
who was identified with Jupiter Latiaris, 
could not be found. Another trace of the 
human sacrifice is to be seen in the Roman 
custom of presenting to Jupiter Latiaris 
during the Latin festival the warm blood of 
a bestiarius.6 The race of four-horse 
chariots that took place at the same time 
on the Capitol,’ i.e. on the Capitolium 
Vetus, which was probably identical with 
the Collis Latiaris on the south side of the 
Quirinal,’ like the races at Olympia and 
elsewhere,? may have sprung from an 
original contest for the post of priestly-king, 
a contest perpetuated in the monomachia of 
Nemi. When in 231 B.c. C, Papirius Maso 
introduced the practice of celebrating a 
lesser triumph on the Alban Mount,!’ he 
was but expressing afresh the deep-seated 
belief of the Latini that the victor for the 
time being should be clad in the insignia of 
Jupiter Latiaris. Hence the large sceptre 


1 Strab. 239. 

2 Cp. Salmoneus on a vase already figured (C. 2. 
xvii. 276). Zeus AaBpavdevs at Mylasa had a sword, 
as had Zeus Xpvoadpios at Stratonicea (7b. 417). 
Orestes founded a cult of Diana at Rhegium and 
‘left-his sword in a tree’ (supra p. 362 n. 3): Orestes 
founded a cult of Diana at Aricia (Serv. Aen. 6. 136) 
and the local priest is armed with a sword. The 
parallel suggests that the latter, like the former, was 
a divine weapon. 

3 See C.R. xvi. 369. 

4 Marindin in Smith Dict. Ant, * ii. 8305. Oscilla 
are in effect the skulls of the victims : ep. C.R. xvii. 
269 ff. 

5 §.v. ‘oscillantes’ p. 193 Lind., ep. schol. Bob. 
in Cie. pro Plane. p. 256. 

§ Tertull. apol. 9, alib. See Marquardt iii. 285 n. 

7 Plin. n.h. 27. 45. The victor drank absinthiwm. 

8 Roscher Lex. ii. 653. 

9 C.R. xvii. 273 ff., 278, 411, xviii. 88. 

1” Plin. m.h. 15. 126, Val. Max. 3. 6. 5. 





surmounted by an eagle that he bears on a 
Praenestine cista.4 


, Rome. 


The earliest temple at Rome was that of 
Jupiter Feretrius planned by Romulus, 
when he had with his own hands slain the 
kiug of the Caeninenses and deposited his 
spoils on the Capitol ‘at an oak held sacred 
by the shepherds.’!? Prof. Ridgeway has 
argued that the Aborigines of Rome were 
akin to the Pelasgians.!° It would appear, 
then, that on the Roman Capitol there was 
the cult of an oak-Jupiter resembling the 
Pelasgian oak-Zeus. His title Feretrius is 
obviously derived from feretrum, the fere- 
trum in question being a lopped trunk or 
wooden cross to which the votive armour 
was attached. This explanation fits both 
the literary and the monumental evidence. 
Plutarch © says: ‘ Romulus, that he might 
pay his vow in a manner well-pleasing to 
Jupiter...cut down an enormous oak 
which was growing in the camp, trimmed it 
to the shape of a trophy, and fastened about 
it all the weapons of Acron in order due.’ 
And again,!¢ ‘ Marcellus cut down the large 
straight stock of a flourishing oak and 
decked it like a trophy, binding and attach- 
ing thereto the spoils, which he arranged 
round it each in its suitable place.’ Diony- 
sius 1? equates Feretrius with rporatodyos, 
oxvArogopos, treppeperys ; and Livy '* in his 
description of Romulus as ‘spolia... sus- 
pensa fabricato ad id apte ferculo gerens’ 
implies a trophy-like support. The his- 
torians’ words are illustrated by a denarius 
of the gens Cornelia,!® which shows M. 
Claudius Marcellus carrying a_ portable 
trophy of the usual type up the steps of a 
small tetrastyle building: he is presenting 
the spolia opima that he won in 222 B.c. 
from the Insubrian chief Viridomarus at 
the shrine of Jupiter Feretrius. This prac- 
tice, which was indeed a definite law,?? 
perhaps arose from the ancient custom that 
the king as priest of the oak-god must be 
able to slay all comers.”! 

N Roscher Lex. ii. 745=mon. ined. x pl. 29. 

12 Liv. 1.10. 5. 

13 FA. i, 254 ff. 

14 See De-Vit s.vv. ‘ feretrum,’ ‘ fereulum.’ 

VY, Rom. 16, 

16 VY, Marcell. 8. 

7 Ant. Rom. 2. 34. 

18 Liv. 1. 10. 5, cp. Sil 5. 167 f. quis opima 
volenti | dona Iovi portet feretro suspensa cruento. 

! Babelon Monn. de la Rep. i. 352. 

20 Fest. s.v. ‘opima’ p. 190 Lind. 

1 Cl. xvi. 377 n. 1, ep. xvii. 270 f. Another 
outcome of the same custom may be the Ludi Tarpeii 
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We may here pause to note that the 
trophy commonly erected on a field of battle 
by Greek or Roman victors was nothing 
but a rude image of the oak-Zeus or oak- 
Jupiter in his character as war-god. Euri- 
pides! expressly terms it Zyvos... Bpéras ; 
and Virgil? relates how it was fashioned 
out of an oak-tree—‘ingentem quercum 
decisis undique ramis.’ Thus the form of 
the trophy points backwards to the tree-cult 
and forwards to the anthropomorphic cult 
of the god. Before it came the ‘ Waffen- 
baum’? e.g. an oak-tree decked with the spoils 
of war‘; after it, the zxoanon.’ ‘Tree, 
quasi-tree, carved image are three stages in 
a progressive series. In the ‘oak held 
sacred by the shepherds’ we have the first ; 
in the feretrwm or trophy, the second: 
Jupiter Feretrius never reached the third.® 

In his temple were kept two objects of 
peculiar sanctity, a sceptre and a piece of 
flint. Jupiter was immanent in both. ‘The 
reason,’ says Servius,’ ‘why the sceptre is 
used when a treaty has to be made is this. 
Our forefathers on all such occasions were 
wont to produce an image of Jupiter. This 
was difficult, especially when the treaty was 
made with a distant tribe. A way out of 
the difficulty was for them to hold a sceptre 
and so copy as it were the image of Jupiter ; 
for the sceptre is peculiar to himself.’ Since 
we have elsewhere* seen the sceptre of 
Zeus used as a substitute for the tree-god, 
we may fairly understand this sceptre of 
Jupiter Feretrius in the same sense. The 
flint-stone also was held to be ‘antiquum 
lovis signum’®; and the indwelling of the 
god in his symbol is attested by his alter- 
native title, Jupiter Lapis.!? Modern opinion 
is divided as to whether the flint was worked 
or unworked.!! On the one hand it was of 
such a sort that the Fetiales could take it 


or Capitolini instituted by Romulus in honour of 
Jupiter Feretrius (Piso fray. 7 Peter). The prize in 
the certamen Capitolinwm founded by Domitian was 
an oak-wreath (Juv. 6. 387, Stat. silv. 5. 3. 231, 
Mart. 4. 54. 1, 9. 24. 5). 

1 Phoen. 1250. 

2 Aen. 11. 5. 

3 Botticher Baumkultus p. 71 ff. 

4 Verg. Aen. 10, 423, Lucan 1. 136 ff., Stat. Thed. 
2. 707 ff., Claud. in Rujin. 1. 339. See C.R. xviii. 
84 n. 2. 

5 Botticher op. cit. p. 215 ff. 

® Unless indeed Tib. 1. 10. 20 ‘stabat in exigua 
ligneus aede deus’ can be referred to a voanon of him. 
But this is very doubtful: see Overbeck Kunst myth. 
Zeus p. 555, n. 19. 

7 Aen. 12. 206. 

8 At Chaeronea: C.R. xvii. 277. 

® Serv. den. 8. 641. 

10 Gell. 1. 21. 4, ep. Polyb. 3. 25. 6 f. 

1 Roscher Lex. ii. 674 ff. 
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els rHv xeipa,!? and slaughter a pig with it.!8 
On the other hand it is never described as a 
worked flint; and we are told!‘ that in 
201 B.c. the Senate sent the Fetiales with 
several similar stones to Africa. On the 
whole it seems probable that it was an un- 
hafted neolithic celt,!° preserved among the 
Aborigines of Latium from an immemorial 
past.1° These celts certainly aroused the 
religious awe of the ancients: sundry ex- 
tant specimens bear Gnostic or Mithraic 
inscriptions,” and Pliny!* mentions cerauniae 
‘resembling axes.’ They were, then, taken 
to be thunderbolts—a world-wide supersti- 
tion!” I conclude that the ‘lapis silex’ of 
Jupiter Feretrius was the weapon and 
symbol of the sky-god, just as the stone axe 
in the palace of Minos was the weapon and 
symbol of Zeus.?° 

But was the sky-god also a water-god and 
an earth-god? His connexion with water is 
best known by the primitive ceremony of 
the aquaelicium or aquilicium.2! Tn time of 
drought the pontifices took a stone called 
the manalis lapis from its normal position 
near the temple of Mars outside the Porta 
Capena and drew it into the city. It was 
attended by matrons with bare feet and 
streaming hair and by the magistrates 
without their tokens of office. This stone 
was probably a baetyl of Jupiter Elicius ; ~ 
for Petronius®’ with reference to the 
procession says ‘Iovem aquam exorabant,’ 
and Tertullian,”! ‘ aquilicia Iovis immolatis, 
nudipedalia populo denuntiatis.’ Now the 
title Elicius was also spelt Ilicius, and I 
have already suggested that Jupiter Ilicius 
was Jupiter of the oak (tex). This sugges- 
tion is borne out by what we know of the 
locality.2°> The Porta Capena adjoined the 
Porta Querquetulana,?’ inside which was an 

12 Polyb. 3. 25. 7. 

13 Liv, 1. 24. 8 f., 9. 5. 3, Serv. Aen. 8. 641. 

MW Liv. 30. 43. 9. 

15 For Italian neoliths see 
Implements? Index p. 745 f. 

16 On the Terramare (Neolithic to Bronze Age) 
civilisation of Latium, see Ridgeway JZ. A. i. 234 ff. 
On its connexion with the Aborigines and Pelasgians, 
th, 254 ff. 

7 Sir J. Evans Stone Implements? p. 61 ff, fig. 11. 

18 N.h. 37. 185. 
® Sir J. Evans op. cit. p. 56 ff. 

” C.Tt. xvii. 408. 

"1 Roscher Lex. ii. 658. On Jupiter Imbricitor, 
Pluvius, Pluvialis, see Preller-Jordan i. 190 n. 1. 

* Roscher 7b. 656 ff. 

°3 Sat. 44. 

24 Apol. 40. 

3 C.R. xvii. 270. 

*5 Note also the term nudipedalia, which recalls 
the cult at Dodona, where the priests of the oak-Zeus 
were avimrdémodes : C.R. xvii. 180, cp. 186. 

7 Schneider das alte Rom plan 4 it 
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oak-grove under the protection of the 
Querquetulanae Virae.! Immediately out- 
side the Porta Capena, #.e. in the spot from 
which the manalis lapis was taken, was the 
Nemus Egeriae,? a wood sacred to an oak- 
nymph, whose name not improbably 
connects with afyetpos in its earlier sense of 
‘oak.’* Ovid® describes the wooded base 
of the Aventine as ‘ black with the shade of 
the ilex’—a likely home for Jupiter Jvicius. 
Here, he says,° ‘a perpetual spring of water 
manabat saxo’—an allusion perhaps to the 
manalis lapis. He further relates that 
Numa, when the people was panic-stricken 
by continual lightnings and rain, repaired 
to this wood, caught Picus and Faunus by 
guile, induced them to call Jupiter down 
from heaven, and in a famous colloquy per- 
suaded him to accept surrogates for human 
sacrifice.’ The conception of Jupiter as 
at once sky-god and water-god runs through 
the whole myth. 

Again, it was probably as a water-god 
that Jupiter mated Juturna,® an ancient 
Latin goddess of ‘lakes and sounding 
rivers,’ ® whose name is clearly related to 
his own. At Rome Juturna figures in 
connexion with a small group of buildings 
in the Forum, the antiquity of which is 
proved by the fact that they have the 
trapezoidal form commonly found in the 
terramare villages of Italy.!° The old water- 
house of Juturna, the pit beneath the 
hearth of Vesta, the Regia, the Niger Lapis, 
the Tullianum, are all trapezoidal in struc- 
ture and belong tothe Aborigines !! of Rome. 
Juturna’s well-head stood next to the house 
of the Vestals and must have been used by 
them.!* ‘The little group of the thatched 
hut beside the spring was completed by a 
grove of oak-trees, growing on the side of 
the Palatine. In this grove fuel was once 
cut for the sacred fire, which might only 
burn the wood of oaks,!° or in later times, of 


1 Fest. s.v. ‘Querquetulanae virae’ p. 221 Lind. 

* Schneider J.c. 

3 Plut. de fort. Rom. 9 vuupav play Spvddwr. 

4 Schrader Reallex. p. 207 connects alyerpos with 
aiyikwy, aiyavén. The change from *Acgeria to 
Egeria was due to popular etymology (Paul. exc. 
Fest. s.v. ‘Egeriae’ p. 58 Lind.): ep. the form 
*Evyeptav (Plut. /.c.). 

> Fast. 3. 295. 

6 Tb. 298. 

7 CLR. xvii. 269 f. 

8 Verg. Aen. 12. 140 f., Ov. fast. 2. 585 ff. 

® Verg. Aen, 12. 189. 

1 Burton-Brown Lec. Hucavs. in the Rom. Forum 


p. 21 f. 

1 Supra p. 365 n.16. 

12 Burton-Brown op. cit. p. 20, 

13 Comm. Boni actually found the charred remains 
of these oak-logs on the spot (Notizie degli Scavi 





other ‘‘ fruitful” trees.... 


Cicero,!4 and the memory of it had not died 


away even in the third century A.D., for a 
bough of oak, the “ quercus robur ” of Jove, 


appears behind the last Temple of Vesta on 
the Uffizi bas-relief.’1> The immense 
importance attached by the Romans to the 


maintenance of the fire on Vesta’s hearth is 


to be explained not by the mere necessity of 
keeping a fire alight for secular purposes, 
but by the primitive belief that the priestly- 
king, the representative of the sun-god, can 
thus by mimetic magic preserve the very 
forces of the sun.!° When through negli- 
gence the fire went out, it had to be 
rekindled by means of a fire-drill,!” a process 
which symbolised the revolution of the sun 
itself.18 

Lastly, the Romans recognised a chthon- 


ian Jupiter in Vediovis, whose character is 
clear from the devotion-formula Dis pater 
Veiovis Manes etc.,!9 from the translation of 


his name as Tod xataxOoviov Atds,”? and from 
direct statements such as that of Martianus 
Capella2!: ‘Pluton quem etiam Ditem 
Veiovemque dixere.’ He too was an oak- 
god, as may be inferred not only from the 
site of his sanctuary peOdprov dvoty Spvpav 72 
but also from the oak-wreath that he wears 
on coins of the Fonteii, Gargilii, and 
Ogulnii.2? Moreover, that he was sky-god 
and water-god as well as earth-god appears 
from his attributes, the thunderbolt?! and the 
trident.2? We have already found him wor- 
shipped at Bovillae by the Julii, who were 


the royal priests and human representatives 


of Jupiter. 

If the Romans had thus from a very early 
period believed in Jupiter as supreme over 
a threefold domain, there was a foundation 


1900 p. 172, fig. 17)—a point to which Dr. Frazer 
first drew my attention. 

M4 De div. 1. 101. 

15 Notizie degli Scavi 1900 p. 161, fig. 2, Hiilsen 
das Forum Romanum p. 157, fig. 78. The extract 
in the text is from Mrs. Burton-Brown’s book p. 38 f. 

16 O.R. xvii. 185. See further Folk-Lore xv. 
(1904) ‘The European Sky-god.’ 

7 Paul. exe. Fest. s.v. ‘ignis’ p. 78 Lind. 

18 C.R, xvii. 419 ff., xviii. 327 with context. 
Cp. Flor. 1. 2. 3 focum Vestae virginibus colendum 
dedit (sc. Numa) wt ad simulacrum caelestiwin 
siderum custos imperii flamma vigilaret. Is this a 
mere rhetorical flourish ? 

19 Macrob. 3. 9. 10. 

20 Dionys. ant. Rom. 2. 10. 3. See Wissowa Lied. 
wu. Kult. d. Rimer p. 190. 

21 2. 166. 

2 Dionys. ant. Rom. 2. 15. 

23 Babelon monn. de la Rép. i. 507, 532, ii. 266. 

*4 Jb, i. 281, 506 ff., 532, ii. 8, 133, 266. 

8 1b. ii. 6, 8. 

*6 Supra p. 363. 


Some of its 
trees were still standing in the time of 
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of popular faith for certain phrases used by 
their poets and certain statements made by 
their philosophers. The poets know Jupiter 
not only as sky-god but also as Jupiter 
aequoreus! and as Jupiter Stygius,? Tar- 


tareus,® infernus,? niger,® ete.; so that 
Ovid® can say: ‘Iupiter arces | temperat 


aetherias et mundi regna ¢riformis.’ The 
systematisers of theology ? 7 also recognised 
three Jupiters, the son of Aether born in 
Arcadia, the son of Caelus (or Saturn) also 
an Arcadian by birth, and the son of Saturn 
born and buried in Crete. 

Of the triple Jupiter no three-bodied or 
three-headed or three-eyed representations 
are extant. But it is noteworthy that 
tradition ® brought to Rome a certain 
Argus, who was entertained by Evander 
but on plotting the king’s death was killed 
by his comrades and buried at the Argile- 
tum. Other accounts”? made Argus killed 
by Evander himself, or stated that he was 
the brother of Argeus and son of Phineus 
and Danae who settled in Rome and was 
there put to death by the Aborigines. These 
traditions point toa Pelasgian or Aboriginal 
Argus at Rome, who should be compared 
with the Pelasgian Argus (=the three-eyed 
Zeus!) in Greece. To the same Pelasgian 
or Aboriginal stratum belong the arget or 
sexagenarti, the superannuated representa- 
tives of a tree-god whose institution was 
traced back to the oak-Zeus of Dodona.!! 
We thus obtain fresh confirmation of the 
conjecture that early Rome had a triple oak- 
Jupiter corresponding to the triple oak- 
Zeus !2 of Argos. Now Greek vases !* show 
Argos Ilavorrns with a Janiform head, 
which—since he was the triple Zeus—may 
be regarded as a modification of a three- 

1 Claud. de cons. Mall. Theod. 282. Cp. 
3027 (Beneventum) Tovi tutatori mar is. 

2 Verg. Aen. 4. 638, Ov. fast. 5. 448, 

3 Val. Flace. 1. 730, Sil. 2. 674. 

4 Sen. WF. 47, ep. Prudent. . Symmach. 1, 388. 

© Sil. 8 116, Stat. Zhed. 49. 

§ Met. 15. 858 f. 

7 Cie. de nat. deor. 3. 53, Clem. tg 
Arnob. adv. _ 4. 14, ep. Ampel. { 

8 Serv. den. 8. 345. 

® Interp. Serv. ib. 

0 C.R. xviii. 75, 82. 

Jb, xvii, 269 n.2. 

2 That the triple Zeus of Argos was an oak-god 
appears not only from his connexion with Phorbas 
(CR. xviii. 76), but also from an amethyst at 
Florence (Panofka Arygos Panoptes Berlin 1838 
pl. 1, 2) which shows Argus as guardian of the cow lo 
seated under a tree that is part oak, part olive, and 
from a paste at Berlin (Creuzer Symbolik? ii. 323, 
pl. 8, 28) on which he is beheaded by Hermes beside 
a similar oak-olive (see CA. xvii, 273 and xviii. 88). 

13 Overbeck Kunstmyth. Zeus pp. 476, 478, Dar.- 
Sagl. i. 419 fig, 508. 
NO. CLXII. VOL. 
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alib. 


protr. 2, 28, 
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faced head. This suggests the possibility 
that certain Janiform heads of Jupiter are 
to be similarly explained: there is one in 
the Palazzo Spada at Rome,!! and another on 
a coin of Geta! (Fig. 2), which shows a 





Fic. 2. 


double-headed Jupiter armed with a thunder- 
bolt and a spear (Jupiter Quirinus?).  In- 
deed Janus himself may have been origin- 
ally tpurpdowmos. As such he is portrayed 
on a middle-brass of Hadrian’; he stands 
facing us, a bearded figure with one hand 
resting on his hip and the other holding a 
sceptre, while his three visages are distinctly 
seen, one full-face, the other two in profile. 
Further, the Celtic three-headed god, of 
whom I shall have more to say elsewhere, 
has been identified with Janus.!’ 

The existence of a triple Janus supports 
my argument for the existence of a triple 
Jupiter, since, as Dr. Frazer pointed out 
to me, there are strong reasons for believ- 
ing that Janus was only another form 
of Jupiter's To begin with, his name 
connects with Zevs, Jupiter, ete.,!” and the 
following pairs of divinities should be 
equated : 


4 Tb. p. 91 ft. 
15 Jb. p- 92. 


® Cohen Deser. des monn. imp.” ii. 129, nos. 281, 


282. R. Mowat in the Bulletin épigraphique iii. 
168 takes this to be Janus Quadrifrons with his 
fourth face concealed. It is probable that Janus 


with four faces (Macrob. 1. 9. 18, Lyd. de mens. 
4. 1, Suid. s.v. "lavovdpios, alib.) was an amplification, 
not of Janus with three faces, but of Janus with 
two; for Janus Quadrifrons was also called Janus 
Geminus (Aug. de civ. Dei 7. 8). Similar relations 
appear to have subsisted between Hermes terpa- 
xepados (Hesych. s.v. ‘Epps tpiképados, Reinach 
Rép, Stat. ii. 172, 2, 3), Hermes rpixépados (Aris- 
toph. frag. 468 D., Philochor. ap. Harpoer. s.”. 
tpixepados, alib.: Tzetz. Lyc. 680 states that ac- 
cording tosome authorities Hermes had three heads 
ws ovpdvios, Oarddoows Kal émiyeos) and Hermes 
dixépados (Roscher Lex. i. 2415 ff.). 

7S. Reinach Bronzes figurés p. 187 f. 

8 §. Linde de Jano summo Romanorum deo Lund 
1891. The question ‘an Iani et Iovis recta discretio 
sit’ is discussed from a religious and philosophical 
point of view by Aug. de civ. D. 7. 10. 

' See Corssen Ausspr.* i. 212 and the lit. cited in 
Dar.-Sagl. iii. 610. 


BB 








{ Zevs (Zav «.7.r.) and Awyy. 
< Dianus (Janus) and Diana (Jana). 
Jupiter and Juno. 


Next note that Jupiter was actually sur- 
named Janus; for an inscription from 
Aquileia records a dedication Jovi Diano.} 
Conversely, several titles of Janus recall 
Jupiter. Thus the oldest hymns of the 
Salii spoke of him as ‘deorum deus,’? and 
he was often invoked as Janus pater ® or 
Tanuspater.*| Again, according to one ver- 
sion® Janus not Jupiter was the mate of 
Juturna; and the title Janus Junonius® 
implies a similar relation to Juno. On cer- 
tain occasions joint offerings were made to 
Janus and Jupiter,’ or to Janus and Juno,® 
or to Janus and Jupiter and Juno.® Janus 
alone took precedence of Jupiter in the 
divine hierarchy !° and the rex sacrorwm, who 
seems to have been ina sense his special 
priest, took similar precedence of the 
Hamen Dialis! In view of these facts I 
would venture to suggest that Janus was 
the name under which Jupiter was wor- 
shipped by the Aborigines of Rome, a tribe 
—as Prof. Ridgeway has shown !?—akin to 
the Pelasgians, and that, when these A bori- 
gines were conquered by the incoming 
Italians, their ancient deity Janus and his 


1 C.I.L. v. 788. 

* Macrob. 1. 9. 14, 16. Varro de ling. Lat. 7. 27 
quotes a Salian line in which the phrase ‘divom deo’ 
occurs. 
a Salian hymn which, if we could be sure of the 
reading o Zew (Lindsay Lat. lang. p. 5), would prove 
that the Salii identified Janus with Zeus. — Biihrens 
P.L.M, fragg. p. 30 prints them thus: Ozeil, o 
domine, es omnium | patér! Pattlei, Cloési, | es 
idnets, ianés es! | duonts certis es o¢nus, | promé- 
lios déuom récum. Procl. hymn. 6. 8, 15 addresses 
Janusas Zeus : xaip’ “lave mpdrarop, Zed UpOrte, xaip’ 
Umare Zev. 

3 Macrob. 1.9. 15, Cat. de re rust. 134, Hor. epist. 
1. 16. 59, ep. sat. 2. 6. 20, Verg. Aen. 8. 357, Juv. 
6. 393, Arnob. 3. 29, Dessau 3320, 3323, 3325, 
5047 f., alid. 

4 Gell. 5. 12. 5, cp. 
Jani patro. 

® Arnob. 3. 29. 

6 Macrob. 1. 9. 15 f.,1. 15. 19, Lyd. de mens. 4 
1, Serv. Aen. 7. 610. 

? Cat. de re rust. 141 lustration of farm. 

§ Macrob. 1. 9. 16, 1. 15. 19 all Kalends. Cp. 
Wissowa Rel. u. Kult. d. Rémer, p. 91f. In Verg. 
Acn. 7, 620, Ov. fast. 1. 265 f., it is Juno who opens 
the gates of Janus: ep. Serv. Aen. 2. 610, 7. 610. 
Moreover Civ. de n. d. 2. 68 equates Juno Lucina 
with Diana Omnivaga, z.e. with the consort of Janus. 

® Cat. de re rust. 134 before harvesting. 

” Cie. de n. d. 2. 67, Arnob. 3. 29, Macrob. 1. 9. 9: 
exx. in Liv. 8. 9. 6, Cat. de re rust, 134, 141, Dessau 
5047 f. 

1 Preller-Jordan i. 64, Wissowa op, cit. p. 20, 
Roseher Lew. ii. 43. See also Dict. Ant. s.v. ‘ Agon- 
alia.’ 

12 Ff, A. i. 254 ff. 


Dessau 3322 Janipatri, 3324 
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He has also (éb. 26) preserved five lines of 





consort Jana were retained side by side with 
the Italian Jupiter and Juno. Herodian ! 
calls Janus Oeov dpyatarov THs “Iradias 
étuxaptov; Labeo! terms him Marpixcov 
woe aitéx6ova; and Septimius Serenns!” 
says of him : ‘ tibi vetus ara caluit Aborigineo 
sacello,’ 

Whether the three-headed Janus was an 
oak-god, we do not know for certain. But 
it is probable. The oak sacred to Thybris,!° 
his son,!’ points in that direction. When 
the Plebs seceded to the Janiculum, an 
ancient seat of Janus, it was in a grove of 
oaks that Q. Hortensius the dictator passed 
his famous law ‘ut quod ea iussisset omnes 
Quirites teneret.’!5 Plutarch?!” states that 
Marcellus fashioned a tropby out of a large 
oak-tree and presented it to Jupiter Fere- 
trius ; but Virgil and Servius make him 
present it to Quirinus, and according to the 
rule quoted by Festus from the libri pontt- 
jicum the precise dedication should have 
been § Ianui Quirino.’ 2" This title Quirinus 
which is elsewhere borne by Janus,”! | take to 
mean ‘the oak-god’ (conn. quer-cu-s, mpivo-s),”" 


3 1. 49. 

4 Ap. Lyd. de mens. 4. 1. 

1 Bihrens P.L.M. froggy. y. 387. 

16 Verg. Aen. 10. 423. 

7 Serv. Aen. 8. 330. 

8 Plin. nm. h. 16. 37, ep. Varr. de ling, Lat. 5. 42 
and the views Aeselcti on the Tiber-bank opposite to 
the Janiculum (Pauly-Wissowa i. 682). 

19 V. Marcell. 8. 

” Verg. Acn. 6. 859, Serv. ad loc., 
fopima’ p. 190 Lind. 

2! Roscher Lex. ii. 16 and 40. 

2 This view submitted to Prof. Conway elicited the 
following reply (Jan. 10, 1903): ‘First as to Quiri- 
nus. Further reflexion attracts me greatly to your 
derivation ; the word seems so cxact/y the counter- 
part of Gr. mpivos, which properly would be an 
adjective (and thence a derivative substantive mean- 
ing ‘the tree rather like an oak’): I should there- 
fore trace it not to *Querinus (though I do not say, 
and I doubt if any one can, that this form cou/d not 
have given quirinus) but to qu(7)rinus the almost 
literal equivalent of Gr. mpivos=IEu. qgir-inos. The 
meaning of Quirites ‘oaken-spear-men’ would be 
excellent. Further it gives, at last, an excellent 
meaning for the Sabine town Cures (for *Quires 
probably) ze. ‘*The Oaks,” [The country about 
Cures abounded in oaks: Strab. 228. J.G.F.] and 
explains the connexion felt between this name and 
Quirites for which there has hitherto been no his- 
torical explanation that I know of. Mars Quirinuws 
the god ‘of the oak’ is very parallel to your Dodon- 
aean Zeus, As to the influence of an iin a neigh- 
bouring syllable, which, I suggest, converted *Quwvi- 
nus into Quirinus, cf. diligit, collégit, as against 
neglegit. primitivus against genetivus (Braugmann 
Grundr. i® § 244, 3). These are near, but not quite 
parallel. No one has yet collected examples of the 
changes in pre-tonic syllables like Quir- in Quirinus, 
but some changes there certainly were.’ 

Dr. J. H. Moulton, whom I consulted on the same 
subject, wrote to me last June as follows : ‘ guirinus, 


Fest. UU. 

















quiris, the Sabine curis,! being the ‘oaken 
spear,’ ? and Quiriles, the ‘men of the 
oaken spear.’* Now a tree-god is often 
represented by a post or sceptre or spear.' 
In the Tigillum Sororium,® adjoining which 
were altars to Juno Sororia and to Janus 
Curiatius, I would recognise such a repre- 
sentation of the triple Janus. It was a 
trixylon composed of two vertical beams 
and a cross-bar ; and the ‘ trigemini Hora- 
tii et Curiatii,’ with whose legend it was 
connected, were possibly the champions of 
the triple god.° The Tigillum Sororium is 
expressly compared ’ with the ‘ yoke,’ under 
which conquered troops were made to pass : 
this too, being an erection of three staves * 
or spears,” may well have been a symbol of 
Janus Quirinus, Finally, every door, since 
it consisted of a lintel and two side-posts, 
was sacred to Janus!” and named after him : 
ianua is derived from Janus, not Janus from 
tanua, 

Diana or Jana was likewise triceps, tri- 
Sormis, triplex, tergemina, and an oak-god- 
dess. One of her most famous cults was 
ete. will fit mpivos very well if we suppose a word 
like q#ri or q®rri, ‘fan oak,” or (incorporating the 
suffix, which might be like the -en in oaken,) 
q'(r)rinos : in view of quirites I rather prefer the 


former. In that case we must entirely separate 
quercus, Idg. perqtu-, to which belong fir, Skt. 
parkati, and the derivatives Erku-nia (Keltic Her- 


Perkéainas, O Slav. 
Parjanya. The 
will be accidental 


cynia), Norse Fiorgynn, Lith. 
Pertinu, and (I think possibly) Skt. 
similarity of guereus and quirinus 
like that of sorry and sorrow, ete.’ 

It should be added that Schrader Preh. Auntigqg. 
p. 272 n. 1 connected quer-c-us with mpi-v-os (for 
“qri-no-s, cp. quer-n-us); and that Linde de Jano 
etc. p. 43 f. referred the title QGuirinus to the root 
of quereus, though he took it to mean ‘the god of 
the strong, fortified place ’ not ‘ the oak-god.’ 

' Conway, Jtalic Dialects, i. 353. 

2 Cp. ddépv and Spis, aiyavén and aesculus (*aeg- 
seulus). In Val. Fl. 6. 243 quercu= ‘spear.’ 

* Cp. Fest. p. 196 Lind. Pilumnoe poploe in car- 
mine Saliari Romani velut pilis uti assueti. 

+ Botticher Paumkultus p. 226 tf., 282 th Id. ib. 
238 argues that Janus Quirinus was represented by 
the spears or staves of the Salii. 

> Fest. s.v. ‘Sororium tigillum,’ p. 240 
alib. Cp. Jupiter Tigillus (Aug. de civ. D. 7. 11) 

6 The cognomen Trigeminus recurs in the plebeian 
gens Curiatia (Pauly-Wissowa, iv. cia ep. Tri- 
cipitinus the father of Lucretia (Liv. 1. 59. 8, Cie. 
de rep. =. 47, de legy. ym 10) and hath the Italian 
family of the Trivulzi, whose crest was a three-faced 
head (A. Heiss les meédailleurs de la renaissance 
Vittore i sano, pp. 19, 33 no. 7). 

' Liv. 1. 26, 13, alib. 


Lind., 


8 Divny s. ant. Rom. 3. 22. 

9 Liv. 3. 28. 11. 

10 Preller-Jordan, i. 172 f. 

11 Ov. met. 7.194 triceps Hecate: Hor. od. 3. 22. 
4 diva triformis, «/ib.: Ov. her. 12, 79 triplicis 
vultus...Dianae, a/ib. : Verg. den. 4, 511 tergemin- 


amque Hecaten, tria virginis ora Dianae. 
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that on the Mons Tifata near Capua, and 
Paulus '* interprets tifuta by iliceta, ‘ oak 
groves.’ He adds: ‘ Romae autem Tifata 
curia,’ }8 which suggests that the word curia 
(cp. curis, Janus Curiatius, ete.) originally 
denoted an ‘oak-grove.’ It has long been 
held that curia is related to Quirites,4 and 
it is highly probable that the local council 
would meet in the grove of the local oak- 


god: the Galatian senate met at Apv- 
venetos!” ; the Romans, as we have just seen, 


in aesculeto. That the sacred tree of Diana 
at Nemi was an oak is probable from the 


fact that the grove in which it stood 
was sacred to Egeria! the oak-nymph. 


Another important cult-centre of Diana 
was on the oak-clad Mt. Algidus.” The 
chief temple of Diana at Rome was on the 
Aventine,!’ whose slopes were covered in 
early days with the oak-wood of Picus and 
Faunus !; Picus (= dpvoxoAdrrys) was con- 
stantly associated with the oak-cult, and 
Faunus was the husband of an oak-nymph.”’ 
A ‘ very great and venerable sanctuary of 
Diana’ was on the Caeliolus,2! which formed 
part of the Mons Querquetulanus.”? There 
was also an ancient Dianium on the Fagu- 
tal 2°; the beech-trees of the spot may have 
been a ritual, tlley were certainly an 
etymological (pyyos = =fagus), equivalent for 
oaks ; Varro in his account of the Esqui- 
line mentions the view that it was so called 
‘ab eo quod aeseul| is consi |tae a rege Tullio 
essent’ and supports it by the statement 
that there were in the vicinity ‘lucus... 
facutalis et Larum Querquetulanum sacel- 
lum.’ The same change from oak to beech 
may have taken place on the hill called 
Corne -near Tusculum, where Diana was 
worshipped in an ancient grove ‘fagei 
nemoris.’ 2? The cult of an oak-Diana is well 
illustrated by a relief inthe Palazzo Colonna 
at’ Rome, reproduced as Fig. 3 (= Botticher 
Baumkultus Vig. 26).°° An old but fruitful 
oak stands in a walled enclosure, its trunk 


a get exe. Fest. p. 156 Lind. 
3 Cp. wb. p. 88 Lind.  Curiati Sana (Seal. Curia 
tyfat +) a Curio dicta, quia eo loco domum habuerat. 
Stolz Hist. Gramm. d. Lat. Spr. i. 253 f. 
1) Strab, 567. 
16 Verg. Aen. 7. 763, 775. 
7 Hor. od. 1. 21. 6, c. saec. 69, cp. od. 3. 23. OF. 
8 Liv. 1. 45, alib. 
19 Ov. fast. 3. 295. 
) Plut. v. Caes. 9. 
Cie. de har. resp. 32. 
Tac. ann. 4. 65. 
3 CO.R. xvi. 380 n. 3. 
4 De ling. Lat. 15. 
% Plin. n. h. 16. 242. 
°6-'Th. Schreiber dv 


pl. 15. 
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bound with a fillet. Beside it is a column 
with fillets and a lighted torch, supporting 
an oil-vessel or lamp (?). Close by is a 
small circular building, from which rises a 
baetylic pillar bearing another fillet and a 
couple of lighted torches. In the fore- 
ground is a statue of Diana wearing a fawn- 
skin and carrying a young doe on her 
shoulder. The whole design points clearly 
to the maintenance of a perpetual fire before 
the oak: Diana Nemorensis was surnamed 
Vesta.! 

The connexion between Diana and the 
oak corresponds to that between Artemis 
and the oak. The oak-Diana at Nemi is 
parallel to Artemis Sapwvis or Sapwvia 





(capwvis =‘ old oak’) at Troezen.2 Virbius 
was to the former what Hippolytus was to 
the latter, and so was naturally regarded as 
Hippolytus redivivus * ; the name Virbius is, I 
conceive, identical with that of "IpBos, the 
father of Astrabacus and Alopecus, who found 
the xoanon of Artemis Avyodéopa at Sparta. 
The vex Nemorensis perhaps had his counter- 
part in king Sdpwv, iv. king ‘Oak,’ at 
Troezen.’ Again, the first image of Artemis 

1 Dessau 3243. 

* Paus. 2. 30. 7, 2. 32. 10, Hesych. s.v. Sapwvia 
“ApTemts. 

* Verg. den. 7. 761 ff., Serv. ad loc., Ov. met. 15. 
543 ff. 

4 Paus. 3. 16. 9. Steuding in Roscher Lea. ii. 
317 had on other grounds conjectured that ”IpBos be- 
longed to ‘ den Kreis der Vegetationsdiimonen.’ 

> Paus. 2. 30. 7. 





at Ephesus was set up by the Amazon 
Hippo dyyo in’ cizpéuvy,® and statues of 
the Ephesian Artemis are decorated with a 
necklace of acorns.’ Neleus founded Mile- 
tus on the site of a fine oak-tree out of 
which he had made a xoanon of Artemis.* 
Coins of the Acarnanian League show 
Artemis in a wreath of oak ®: on the oak- 
wreath of Hecate see C.R. xviii. 80. Lastly, 
Aristophanes !° salutes Artemis as ‘the 
Maid that haunts the oak-clad hills.’ 

8. Linde argues that the dea Dia wor- 
shipped by the Arval Brothers was but 
another form of Diana or Jana!!: ep. the 
relation of Ada to Awvy in Greece.!2  Pecu- 
liar sanctity attached to the oak-trees of her 


grove near Rome; for one of the acta 
JSratrum Arvalium for the year 87 a.p. runs 
—‘in luco deae Diae, quod ramus ex arbore 
ilicina ob [vJetustatem deciderit, piaculum 
factum est per calatorem et [p|ublicos.’ !* 
Her temple was round like that of Vesta 
and on its holy table were set out archaic 
ollae like those of Vesta, 

It is tolerably clear, then, that Janus 


® Call. h. Dian. 238 f. 

7 E.g. Baumeister Denkm. p. 131, fi 

8 Schol. Call. 2. ov. 77. 

® Brit. Mus, Cat. Gk. Coins Thessaly, ete. p. 169, 
pl. 27, 5. 

10 Thesm. 114 f. 

1 Linde de Jano ete. p. 9. 

13 C.R. xvii. 177 f. 

'S Dessau 5045. 

4 Pauly-Wissowa ii, 1472, Roscher Lex. i. 967. 


g. 138. 
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and Jana were both triple oak-deities wor- 
shipped by the Aborigines of Rome. Tradi- 
tion said that Janus reigned as a king on the 
Janiculan,! which probably implies that the 
local vex was regarded as the incarnation of 
Janus and bore his name. This belief in 
Janus incarnate has left traces of itself at 
a much later date. Coins of the gens 
Pompeia represent a double-headed Janus 
with the features of Pompey,” and coins of 
Commodus make the emperor Janiform.? 
The primitive folk over whom king Janus 
reigned claimed to be sprung from oak- 
trees ‘ and—as we now know—buried their 
infant dead in trunks of oak,° very possibly 
with some idea of re-birth.® 

I have suggested that, when the Abori- 
gines were overcome by the Italians, Jupiter 
took his place beside Janus and by degrees 
ousted that deity from his ancient pre- 
eminence. Throughout the whole of Roman 
history there was a latent belief in ‘ humani 
loves.’7 Not only did kings, dictators, 
triumphing generals, and praetors presiding 
at the games wear the insignia of Jupiter, 
but as soon as the empire was established 
there was a recrudescence of the belief that 
the ruling monarch was Jupiter incarnate. 
Julius Caesar was actually worshipped 
under the title Jupiter and provided with 
M. Antonius as flamen DialisS—a most 
singular case of history repeating itself ; for 
we have seen that the Julii of yore were 
human Jupiters.? Greek coins name Livia 
the wife of Augustus AIBIAN- HPAN.'? 
Caligula assumed the title Optimus Maximus 
and had the head of a famous Greek statue of 
Zeus ’Odvprs replaced by a head of him- 
self, He was also saluted as Jupiter Latiaris,'! 
2 fact perhaps connected with his assassina- 
tion of the rex Nemorensis !* who seems to 
have personated that god.!¥ Domitian was 


1 Armob. 3. 29, Macrob. 1. 7. 19, Serv. Aen. 
8. 319. 

* Babelon monn. de la Rép. ii. 351. 

3 Roscher Lez, ii. 52 n., Dar.-Sag]. iii. 612. 

* Verg. Aen. 8. 315. Cp. C.R. xv. 322 ff and 
Anth. Pal. 9. 812. 5 f. Zonas Sardianus xoxtar yap 
érAckay | autv ds mpdrepar marepes évri Spies. 

© G. Boni Bimbi Romulei Roma 1904 pp. 7, 9, 13, 
17 figures the oak-trunks with their contents. 

5 OLR. xvii. 83 f. 

? Plaut. Cas. 334. 

® Cass. Dio 44. 6. 4, ep. Cic. Phil. 2. 110. 

® Supra p. 863, Caesar, had a palatial villa built 
for himself at Nemi (Suet. Jud. 46): was this due to 
a reminiscence of the royal position once held there 
by the Julii ? , 

' Stevenson Dict. Coins p. 247. 
1 Suet. Calig, 22. 

2 1b. 35. 

'3 Supra p. 364. 
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called Zevs and Jupiter by the poets. A 
dedication to Hadrian as Jovi Olympio is 
extant.!° Oppian!’ speaks of Septimius 
Severus as ‘the Ausonian Zev’s.’ Diocle- 
tian aped the majesty of Jupiter and took 
the name Jovius.!§ This identification of the 
emperor with Jupiter doubtless inspired 
many works of art: e.g. the cornelian at 
Berlin here figured (Fig. 4),!° which repre- 





sents two Jupiters with thunderbolt and 
eagle-tipped sceptre seated side by side, may 
have been meant to suggest that the terres- 
trial Jupiter was as potent as his celestial 
counterpart—*’ cp. Mart. 9. 86. 8 utrumque 
Tovem, ¢.e. Domitian and Jupiter. It would 
thus afford a Roman parallel to the central 
scene of the Parthenon frieze, which—if I 
may hazard a conjecture—depicts the Bact- 
Ae’s and Baciitcoa of Athens about to 
receive the sacred peplos and two thrones from 
their respective attendants: the king per- 
haps wearing the former and seated, with 
his consort, on the latter, will then take 
his place among the enthroned deities on 
either hand. A signed cornelian in the 
Orleans collection is described by S. Reinach 
as ‘Jupiter ou Auguste en Jupiter,’ the 
latter view being taken by most archaeolo- 
gists?! A cameo formerly in the Marl- 
borough cabinet shows Claudius as Jupiter.” 
And similar portraits of emperors in the 
guise of Jupiter are known in statuary 
also.*8 

Much of the pomp affected by the Roman 
emperors was due to this réle of human 

4 Dionys. per. 210. 

8 Stat. silv. 1. 6. 27, Mart. 9. 28. 10, 14. 1. 2; 
cep. 6. 10. 9 Tonantis, with Friedliinder’s n. 

16 Dessau 320. 

7 Opp. cyn. 3. 

18 Duruy Hist. of Rome vi. 539. Cp. Pane. 1. 
13. 3 f., Claud. de bell. Gild. 418 f., Dessau 621, 
634, 658 f., 661, 665. 

19 Fig, 4.=Overbeck Kunstmyth. Zeus, Gemmen- 
taf. 3, 6. 

2” Dr. Frazer suggests that the small head above 
perhaps symbolises Jupiter Capitolinus: ep. Serv. 
Aen. 8. 345 caput humanum quod Oli diceretur. 
For other conjectures as to the interpretation of this 
difficult gem see Overbeck ib. p. 257 f., Wernicke 
ant. Denkm. ii. 1. 42. 

21 '§. Reinach Pierres Gravées p. 142, pl. 129, 23. 

2 Furtwiingler ant. Gemmen pl. 65, 48. 

*3 B.g. Overbeck Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 203 f. 
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Jupiter.' Caesar’s chariot dedicated on the 
Capitol dvrimpdowrov té Av? and Nero's 
peregrinations in triumphal cars,® the eagle 
released from the pyre of Augustus and later 
emperors, these and many other indications 
point to the same conclusion. Numismatic 
types of consecratio are a lofty pyre sur- 
mounted by a four-horse chariot or an eagle 
bearing upwards the imperial soul.? With 
these compare the coins of Amaseia that 
refer to the cult of the oak-Zeus° (Fig. 5): 





iu both cases we have the pyre, the guadriga 
and the eagle. Even the connexion with 
the oak is not wanting; for coins of the 
gens Julia show Pietas wearing a wreath of 
oak,’ while over the door of Augustus * and 
his successors “ an oak-crown was regularly 
suspended by decree of the Senate, If it 
be objected that this was but the corona 
civica bestuwed in perpetuity,!? it must be 
iemembered that the corona civica was made 
of oak-leaves because the oak was sacred to 
Jupiter."' When the Roman emperors were 
thus ado: ned, they were but following the 


' Dr. Frazer remarks that Jupiter was surnamed 
Rex (Cie. de rep. 3, 14. 23, ep. Cass. Dio 44. 11. 3), 
is Juno was Regina (see Preller-Jordan ii, 473 Index). 

* Cass. Dio 43, 14. 6, 43. 21. 2, 43. 45. 2, cp. 
Suet. Jul. 76. 

3 Suet. Nero 25, 

+ Pauly-Wissewa iv. 902. 

* Stevenson Dict. Coins p. 248 ff. 

6 Fig. 5=Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Coins Pontus, ete. 
pl. 2, 6. For description see C2. xviii. 80. 

7 Babelon moun. de la Rép, ii. 17. Pietas was 
equivalent to Julius Caesar, as we see from an aureus 


of the same gens, which portrays a veiled head of 


Pietas with the features of Caesar (7b. p. 16). 

8 Mon. Ancyr. 6. 14, Cass. Dio 53. 16. 4, Ov. met. 
1. 562 f., fas’, 1. 614, 4. 953, trist. 3. 1. 36, Plin. 
n.h. 16. 8, ep. Tac. ann, 2. 83. 

9 Val. Max. 2. 8. 7, Plin. 2.h. 16. 7, Suet. Zid. 
26, Calig. 19, Claud. 17. 

10 Cass. Dio 53, 16. 4, Val. Max. 2. 8 7, Ov. trist. 
3. 1. 39 ff, Sen. de clem. 1. 26. 5. Cp. the oak- 


crown OB CIVES SERVATOS constantly repre- 
sented on imperial coins. 

1 Plin. 2.4. 16. 11 f., ep. Plut. quaest. Rom. 92, 
v, Coriol. 3. 
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practice of the ancient oak-kings, the Silvii 
whom Virgil represents as crowned ‘civili 
... quereu,’?2 The general impression pro- 
duced on the public by the sight of Augustus’ 
palace may be gathered from Ovid’s couplet : 
‘et Iovis haec’ dixi ‘domus est?’ quod ut 
esse putarem, | augurium menti querna 
corona dabat,!% 

When the Italian Jupiter succeeded to 
the Aboriginal Janus he brought in his 
train two other gods, who together with him 
stood at the head of Roman religion through- 
out the historical period. The triad Jupi- 
ter, Mars, Quirinus were represented by the 
three flamines maiores, who in order of pre- 
cedence immediately followed the king." 
Some of the oldest religious usages of Rome 
linked their names together. Thus the 
Salii were ‘in tutela Iovis Martis Quirini.’ 
Numa ordained that the first spolia opima 
should be presented to Jupiter Feretrius, 
the second to Mars, the third to Quirinus.!’ 
The first treaty with Carthage was made by 
the fetiales in the name of Jupiter Lapis, 
the last in that of Mars and Quirinus.™ 
The same three gods are conjointly invoked 
in the old formula of devotio.'!’ My sugges- 
tion is that they were orizinally three forms 
of Jupiter, Mars being Jupiter asa war-god!” 
and Quirinus Jupiter as an oak god, Servius“? 
definitely states that Quirinus was the 
pacific form of Mars ; and his identification 
is accepted by all :*! I have only to add that, 
if Quirinus means ‘ oak-god,’ we should 
expect to find the oak sacred to Mars, And 
this was the case, Aeneas lopped a huge oak- 
tree and set it up ‘tibi, magne. tropaeum, | 
Bellipotens.’ 2 An oak adorned with spoils 


12 Aen. 6. 772. 

13 Oy, trist. 3. 1. 35 f. 

4 Fest. s.v. Sordo’ p. 189 Lind 
19 Serv. Acn. 8. 663. 

16 Jb. 6. 860, Plut. 7. Meareel/. 8. 

ad Polyb. 3. 25. 6. 

8 Liv. 8. 9. 6. 

' Mars is derived from Mavors; compare the 
intermediate form Manrte (Dessau 3142). Ma-vors 
is according to Pauli for *Mas-vort-s, * Miinner- 
wender’; according to Solmsen for *jdecs-vert-s 
Subst. “maghos maghes): see Stolz Hist. 
Lat. Spr. i. 440. In any ease the second half of the 
word connects with vert-e, so that Jupiter Ma-vors 
might correspond to Zeus Tporaios (Preller-Robeit 
p- 140). Some support for this is afforded by a 
Bruttian inser. AvovFe: Fepoope: tavpou, which proves 
the existence of an Osean Jupiter Versor=‘ qui 
hostes vertit in fugam’ (Roscher Lez. ii. 642). 
Similarly “Apns may have been a Thracian differenti- 
ation of Zeus “Apes (cp. Grimm Teut. Myth. 
p- 201 ff, Preller-Robert pp. 140 f., 335, P. Gardner 
in Num. Chron. xx. 50). 

*» Aen. 1. 292, 6. 860. 

21 Wissowa Rel. u. Kult. d. Rémer p. 139. 

2 Verg. Aen. 11. 5 ff. 


Gram, a. 























is promised to Mavors by the poet Clau- 
dian. Valerius Flacecus describes the tree 
on which the golden fleece was hung as the 
oak of Mavors or Mars or Gradivus.2 On 
the suburban estate of the Flavii was an 
ancient oak sacred to Mars.’ The wood- 
pecker too, a bird regularly associated with 
the oak, was known as the picus Martius. 
It remains to show that Quirinus was one 
with Jupiter. This appears not only from 
the fact that Janus, the Aboriginal Jupiter, 
was surnamed Quirinus, but also from the 
fact that the Italian Jupiter bore the same 
surname: two tiles from Casteldieri® are 
inseribed | Jo}v/ Quirino and Iovi Cyrin{o] C. 
Tati Max. Juno too, whose cult on the 
Arx corresponded to that of Jupiter on the 
Capitolium, wore like her partner a wreath 
of oak," and was titled Quiritis (Curitis) at 
Rome and elsewhere.” Again, all these 
deities were symbolised by a staff or spear. 
Of Jauus as represented by the staves or 
spears of the Salii, ete., and of Jupiter as 
represented by a sceptre, we have spoken.* 
The oldest woanon of Mars at Rome was 
likewise a spear (ddpu, hasta) kept in the 
Regia and addressed as J/ars:* when the 
hastae Martiae stirred, it was a sign of war 
and sacrifices were offered to Jupiter, Mars, 
ete!” We hear also of the ‘arma Quirini ’ ; }! 
coins of the Fabia show a flamen 
Quirinalis seated with an apex, a spear, anid 
a shield marked QviRin ;!* and antiquarians 
derived Quirinus from quiris (curis).% Juno 
Quiritis (Curitis) was also known as Juno 
Quiris (Curis) from the spear with which 
she was originally identified. Further, 
Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus—like Janus 
before them—all bore the title pater,!’ while 
Juno was correspondingly mater.’ If the 
view here taken of the triad Jupiter, Mars, 


sTT.) 
gens 


i In Rufin. 1. 339. 
2 §, 229 tf., 251 f., 7. 519. 
® Suet. Vesp. 5, 
Roscher Lex, ii, 2430 f. 
Dessau 3036. 
Plut. quaestt. Rom. 92. 
Roscher Lea. ii. 596 47. 
Supra p. 369 nn. 4, 8, 9; p. 365. 
9 Varro ap. Clem. Al. pr. tr. 4. 46, Arnob, 6. 11, 
Plut. v. Hom. 29, ep. Serv. Alen. 8. 3. 


« 


" Gell. 4. 6. 1 f., alib. 

1 Fest. sv. ‘persillum’ p. 199 Lind., ep. Verg. 
georg. 3, 27. 

2 Babelon monn, de la Rép, i, 484. 

13 Fest. s.v. ‘Quirinus’ p. 217 Lind., Serv. Aen. 


1. 292, Isid. origg. 9. 2. 84. 
14 Roscher Lew. vie 597. 
 Botticher Baumkultus 
‘6 On Maspiter or Marspiter see Preller-Jordan i. 

235: on Quirinus pater, Wissowa Rel. u. Kult. d. 

Rouer p. 139. 

17 Roseher Lex. ii. 


p- 938. 


589, 
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Quirinus is correct, one might expect that 
the third member of the triad should bear 
not only the adjectival name Quiriuus, but 
also a proper name like those of Jupiter and 
Mars. This expectation is justified ; for in 
the Praenestine Calendar March 7 is a 
festival [/]ovi{s M|artis Vediovis inter duos 
lucos'* Cp. also the Umbrian triad Jupiter, 
Mars, Vofionus (Juve, Marte, Vofione), who 
were worshipped under the common title 
Grabovius.!’ Again, if Jupiter, Mars, and 
Quirinus were indeed but diverse forms of 
Jupiter, the curiously discrepant accounts of 
the spolia opima become at once consistent. 
All authorities agree that Romulus dedi- 


cated the spoils of Acron to Jupiter 
Feretrius. But, whereas Livy” states that 
Cossus did the same with those of Lar 


Tolumnius, Servius *! is equally explicit in 
declaring that Cossus dedicated them to 
Mars.22,. And, whereas Plutarch?’ asserts 
that Marcellus presented the spoils of 
Viridomarus to Jupiter Feretrius, Virgil *4 
and Servius ad doc. make him present them 
to Quirinus, Finally, it is not surprising to 
find that sundry Roman monarchs were 
related to Mars and Quirinus rather than to 
Jupiter. Komulus, the son of Mars by 
Rhea Silvia,2’ was identified with Quirinus *° 
just as Latinus and Aeneas were identified 
with Jupiter. Hadrian and later emperors 
were portrayed as Mars.*’ Cicero calls 
Julius Caesar ‘otvvaov Quirino’ and 
‘Quirini contubernalem’ because a statue 


of him inscribed deo invicto had been 
erected in the temple of Quirinus.**>  Augus- 


tus had a round temple of Mars Ultor built 
‘in imitation of that of Jupiter Feretrius ’ °° 
and was himself saluted as Quirinus.*” 
Varro enumerated the gods recognised 
by Romulus as follows: ‘lanum, lovem, 


18 So Preller-Jordan i. 362 n.4. 
19 Roscher Lew. i. 1728 f., ii. 636, 2385. 
~ 4. 20. &. 

“1 Aen. 6. 860. 

* Conceivably the word ¢riumpe in the hymn of 
the Arval Brothers (Dessau 5039) describes Mars as 
an originally threefold god. 

23 A Maree dl. o. 

Acn. 6. 859. 

25 Note the counexion with the Alban line : 
p. 362 f. Verg. Aen. 6. 760 makes the original Silvius 
‘lean on a headless spear,’ thereby hinting at quiris, 
Quiriles. 

“6 Preller-Jordan i. 374. Dr. Frazer reminds me 
that the vision of the deified Romulus was reported 
by Julius Proculns, a patrician from Alba (Plut. 2. 
liom. 28, Ov Tast. 4 99 a/lib.). 

27 Stevenson Dict. Coins p. 539 f. 

28 Cic. ad Alt. 12. 45. 3, 13. 28. 3, 
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29 Cass. Dio 54 
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Martem, Picum, Faunum, Tiberinum, Her- 
culem,’! etc. Numa’s series was Janus, 
Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus, and Vesta.? These 
are, without exception, precisely the deities 
whom we have found in connexion with the 
oak-cult at Rome. 


The Umbro-Sabellian States. 


The tegula mammata here figured * was 
found at Urbisaglia in Picenum and repre- 
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cornice,> show that we have here to do 
with an actual cult. It is obviously that 
of the triple Jupiter: the thunderbolt 
marks him as a sky-god ; the trident and 
dolphin as a sea-god ; the fork as an earth- 
god. 

The Pelasgian settlers in central Italy 
are said to have worshipped the Dodonaean 
Zeus,° whose head crowned with an oak- 
wreath appears on coins of Teate’ and 
Larinum.S At Hyria, the Metropolis of the 





BREF 








he 
is armed with a thunderbolt and a trident 
in his left hand and a two-pronged fork in 
his right, while a dolphin appears at his 


sents Jove Jutor* clad in a purple cloak : 


side. The title /wtor and the black strokes 
in the upper right hand corner, which J. 
Schmidt takes to denote an architectural 


1 Ap. Augustin. de civ. Dei 4, 23. 

2 Preller-Jordan i. 64 n.1. 

3 From Mon. dell’ Inst. arch. xi. pl. 17, 1. 
# Dessau.3031, 





Messapians,” where the palace of one of the 


ancient native kings was shown in Strabo’s 
time,!” a skeleton has been found wearing a 
golden crown of twelve oak-leaves.'! These 


5 Annal, dell’ Inst. arch. lii. 63. 
6 Dionys. ant tom. 1.19: CLR. xvii. 269. 
7 Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Coins gtaly }. 145, nos. 
2 
8 Tb, p- 74. we. J. 
® Hdt. 7. 170. 
10 Strab. 282. 


" Arch, Zit. xxxv. 180. 























facts are consistent with the view that 
throughout the Italian peninsula there was 
a Pelasgian or quasi-Pelasgian stratum of 
population in which the cult of the triple 
oak-god represented by an oak-king had at 
one time flourished. 

Mars, as a specialised form of Jupiter, had 
probably arisen before the Italians entered 
Italy. We find him worshipped side by 
side with Jupiter in both the eastern 
(Umbro-Sabellian) and western (Latin) 
branches, and there is some evidence that 
the differentiation took place outside the 
peninsula: thus the ancient Italian title 
for Jupiter, Loucetius or Lucetius,! is ap- 
plied in the forms Zoucetius and Leucetius 
to Mars throughout the Celtic area.2 How- 
ever that may be, it is clear that the Italian 
Mars constantly figures as a warlike Jupiter. 
As such he was an oak-god in the Umbro- 
Sabellian states. The Flaviiin their Sabine 
home had an old oak sacred to Mars.? The 
Picentines derived their name from tke 
woodpecker of Mars, which had guided 
their wanderings.’ At Tiora Matiena, a 
town of the Aborigines in the territory of 
the Aequi, there was an ancient oracle of 
Mars consisting of a woodpecker perched 
upon a post.° Dionysius expressly compares 
it to the oracle at Dodona, so that Wagler 
is probably right in his surmise that the 
post was of oak.® It is represented on 
various ancient gems’ as a pillar with a 
serpent twined round it, a woodpecker 
perched upon it, and sometimes a ram laid 
as an offering before it: in front of the 
pillar stands a warrior apparently consult- 
ing the oracle. The Picius Martius 
(piquier Murtier), who figures on the Tables 
of Iguvium,’ shows that the Umbrians had 
the same cult. 

But, despite the popularity of Mars, 
Jupiter retained his hold on the Italian 
mind.’ One of the most striking proofs of 
this is the series of /uvilas or heraldic dedi- 
cations found in Campania.!? Prof. Conway !! 

! Roscher Lex. ii. 654. 

* Jb. ii. 1982 f. For this among other reasons 
Prof. Rhys holds that ‘the Roman Mars was...a 
sort of duplicate of Jupiter, owing his existence 
alongside of the greater god to the composite 
character of the ancient Roman community ’ (Aibbert 
Lectures 1886 p. 133). 

% Suet. Vesp. 5. 

4 Strab, 240, Plin. n.A. 3. 110, Paul. exe. Fest. 
sv. ©Picena’ p. 117 Lind. 
® Dionys. ant. Rom. 1. 14. 

5 P. Wagler die Hiche in alter u. neuer Zeit ii. 23. 
7 Furtwiingler ant. Gemm. pl. 24, 10 and 16. 

8 Conway /talic Dialects i. 421 f., ii. 645. 

® See Aust’s article in Roscher Lez. ii. 634 ff. 

'0 Conway op. cit. i. 101 ff. 

1 Jb. p. 109. 
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says of them: ‘Only one of the insce. ex- 
plicitly dedicates its zuvilw to any one in 
particular, namely 108, which ‘stands’ to 
Jupiter *Flagius. The most obvious deri- 
vation for the word (d)iivilu itself is from 
(d)iou- or (d)iouto-. But further, 109 relates 
to a iwvili standing ‘next to the door of 
the Zucus’ (which was presumably sacred 
to some one). A large number of the 
Curti specimens...were found...within the 
precinct of a temple identified as that of 
Juno Lucina... It is quite possible [W. R.] 
that she shared the temple with her divine 
consort, as Dione shared with Zeus the 
temple at Dodona.’ I would suggest that 
the cwvilé column marked with the armorial 
bearings of this or that family represents 
the ancestor of the family in his character 
as a human Jupiter. 
Artuur Bernarp Coox, 


N.B.—A sequel to the foregoing paper 
dealing with analogous beliefs in the Celtic, 
the Germanic, and tha Balto-Slavonic areas 
will appear in Jolk Lore 1904-1905 under 
the title ‘The European Sky-god.’ The 
first instalment of it, containing a summary 
of my conclusions so far as they affect the 
Greeks and including some modifications of 
the views expressed in the present series of 
articles, was published in September last. 

A. BOC, 


MACH’S GREEK SCULPTURE. 


Greek Sculpture, tts Spirit and Principles. 


By Epmunp von Macu. $8vo. Boston. 
1903. Pp. vili+357. 32 full page 


illustrations in text, and 40 Plates at 
end, 


Tue author has arranged his material in 
two parts, the first dealing with the prin- 
ciples on which he conceives the Greek 
sculptor to have worked, the second forming 
a short history of his art. 

If Dr. von Mach is satisfied with having 
done something to further the diffusion of 
interest in ancient sculpture, this much he is 
entitled to claim. It is, however, certain 
that this encomium could be applied to any 
well-illustrated work written by anyone 
adequately familiar with his materials. Dr. 


von Mach adds little to what has been said 
before, and his additions will not find much 
favour. 

The most original and the least satis- 
factory chapter is that which the author 
A work of 


devotes to the origin of art. 
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art, he tells us, is the result of the ‘clarifi- 
cation of memory conceptions.’ This 
statement is either obvious or misleading. 
He is wasting labour if he merely means 
that some such protess must precede the 
giving concrete expression to idea, while he 
is misleading if he would have us believe 
that in this lies the sole or main origin 
of art. The clarification of memory con- 
ceptions is one of many necessary ante- 
cedents of an artistic effort, it is part of 
the modus operandi of the repeated 
wonder on which he has nothing to 
tell us; but to make it an active cause is 


to take no account of the double growth, 


the side by side advance of rightness 
and beauty, and to beg the eternal 


question as to whether verisimilitude or 
loveliness is the aim and sphere of art. 

To pass from a particular issue to the 
general treatment, one is disillusioned of 
the belief that painstaking observation of 
detail never fails to add to real knowledge. 
To be frank, the author has caught the 
mannerism of observation rather than 
learned its essence, He has been at pains 
to collect data, but there is a seldom-bridged 
hiatus between these and his nebulous 
deductions, while the same logic.l failing is 
apparent in the contrast between his quite 
commonplace accounts of works of ancient 
art and the pompous headlines with which 
these accounts are prefaced. 

It goes without saying that the largest 
possible concession must be made to indi- 
vidual taste: yet inevitably and rightly the 
reader’s acquiescence in his author’s judg- 
ment on general questions will be modified 
by his particular pronouncements on familiar 
works of art, In its proper perspective the 
columnar ‘ Hera’ of the Louvre is a work 
of much interest and some skill, but when 
Dr. von Mach attributes to it a ‘truly noble 
and undeniable grandeur’ he invokes once 
and for all criticism of his criticism. 

The plates, though awkwardly arranged 
for reference, are plentiful and good, a 
particularly useful feature being the repro- 
duction of familiar works from unfamiliar 
points of view. 

Joun ff. Baker-Penoyrr. 


COLLIGNON’S AND COUVE’S CA74A- 
LOGUE OF PAINTED VASES AT 
ATHENS. 


Catalogue des Vases Peints du Musée National 
d’ Athénes. By M, CoLtiaNon and L, Covuve. 
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Atlas of Plates. 
1904. Pp. 22. 
25 fr. 


Paris: A. Fontemoing, 
Fifty-two plates, nine cuts. 


We owe an apology to M. Collignon for a 
misunderstanding of his announcement 
accompanying the text of this Catalogue 
issued in 1902 (see C.R. 1902, p. 427). It 
was there stated that a supplementary 
volume was io follow containing plates of ‘les 
formes des vases,’ which we took to imply 
outiine drawings of the different shapes 
such as were issued with the Berlin and other 
Catalogues. These, as M. Collignon justly 
remarks in his present preface, are at the 
present day an anachronism, and we are 
well pleased to find ourselves mistaken. 

In the Atlas under notice photographic 
illustrations of 256 vases are given, the 
compiler’s object being as far as possible to 
include all peculiar types as well as the 
ordinary forms. Hence the earlier fabrics 
naturally occupy a large proportion of the 
plates. They areaccompanied by a summary 
description of the vases, with indications of 
the subjects, short bibliographies, and other 
necessary details. The whole serves to give 
a very fair idea of the contents of this valu- 
able collection and this is of more service to 
the average student than the fuller but 
somewhat dry details of a Catalogue raisonné. 
For the earlier vases the illustrations are 
quite adequate, but most people will probably 
agree that for vases of the more developed 
period with elaborate figure subjects, the 
ordinary photographic process will never 
produce really satisfactory results. However 
M. Collignon would probably disclaim any 
further aim than that of reproducing the typi- 
cal forms and giving a general idea of what 
the vases are like ,and so we have no hesita- 
tion in tendering him our heartiest thanks 
for a really interesting and valuable publica- 
tion, including as it does many new types 
and hitherto unpublished specimens. 

H. B. Wa rers 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ASIA MINOR. 


Miletus.—The chief results of the excava- 
tions (October 1902 to May 1903) were 
(1) the discovery of a large Agora to the 8. 
of the Bouleuterion, and (2) the com- 
plete uncovering of the theatre, which, in 
its present condition, is Roman, but un- 
doubtedly stands on the site of an older 
Greek theatre. Among the most interest- 














ing inscriptions found are five fragments of 
two public calendars (zaparjypara) arranged 
according to the signs of the Zodiac. They 
cau be definitely assigned to the year 109 
B.c. Another inscription gives the sig- 
nature of the sculptor Silanion. Informa- 
tion as to a contemplated strike on the part 
of the workmen engaged in building the 
Roman theatre is afforded by an inscription 
of about the time of Trajan or Hadrian. 
The dispute was referred to the arbitration 
of the Oracle, whose reply seems to counsel 
a policy of conciliation. A letter of King 
Eumenes IT to the League of Ionic towns 
has been found on the front of a marble 
base. The King accepts honours offered to 
him, and lays cspecial stress on the con- 
nection which he can claim with Miletus 
through his mother, who was a citizen of 
Uyzicus. He expresses his pleasure at the 
erection of a statue of himself at Miletus. 
The present inscription is cut on the base of 
the statue in question. Interesting, too, 
are the following inscriptions built into a 
Byzantine church on the 8. W. of the city :— 

(a) tov tepéa tod dywratov [Oeod vi |o- 
tov guwtipos | OtAmwv Kdprov | Bovdeuvtny 6 
otatwy (‘ guild’) | rv Kara méAW KyTov\lpav 
Tov tduov evepyéry|y| | Urép ths éavtdv ow- 
Typilas]. 

(b) OvAmvov Kadprov | tov mpodpyrnv tod | 
aywrdatov Geod | vWiorov | 6 ardAdos TOV ow- 
Aynvo kevtov | (Smussel-fishers’) tov idiov €d]- 
epyéTnv dua Tavtwv. 

Other important discoveries are a circular 
marble structure near the Lion Bay, decor- 
ated with reliefs of hippocamps, dolphins, 
ships’ prows, ete, and, in the S.K. 
angle of the same bay, a sanctuary of 
Apollo Delphinios.! 

Rhodes.—At Lindos the temple of Athena 
with its Propylaea has been uncovered. 
The inscriptions found are likely to prove of 
importance for the history of artists of the 
Hellenistic Period.? 

ITALY, 

Praeneste.—Vhe following objects have 
been discovered together in a vineyard near 
the site of the ancient forum. (1) Part of 
a male statue wearing toga. Probably of 
the 4th century after Christ. (2) Pedestal 
of a statue inscribed witha dedication which 
has ap; arentiy ousted an older inscription. 
It belongs to the last years of the 4th 
century. Tie dedication is in honour of 
one P. Aelius Apollonaris Arlenius, who, 
dying at eighteen (cum...agens annum oc- 


1 Arch, Anz. 1904, part 1. 
2 Ibid. 1904, part 2. 
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tavum decimum caelo desideratus corporeo 
carcere liberaretur) requested his father to 
grant to the ‘collegia’ of Praeneste an 
estate (duas casas) adjoining the lands be- 
longing to the town. The father (vir per- 
fectissimus, actor causarum, praeses Corsicae, 
praefectus vigilum) acceded to the dying 
request of his son. The property thus 
given might not be alienated, and the ac- 
ceptauce of the gift involved the celebration 
of two convivia every year in honour of the 
aforesaid P. Aelius Apollonaris.® 

Bolsena.—At Gazzetta, a little to the 
N.W. of Bolsena, tombs of the chamber 
type have been discovered. In one tomb 
were fragments of silvered ware (cf. BZ. 
Cat. of Vases, iv. G 180 ff.). One group of 
these fragments belongs to a krater with 
designs in relief in friezes, representing (1) 
a swan with wings spread and a nude female 
figure riding on a swimming goat (Aphro- 
dite émitpayiat): (2) a group of two male 
and two female figures round a head of 
Silenos. One of the figures appears to re- 
present Athene, but the design seems to be 
purely decorative. Below the handles were 
human heads in relief. Other fragments 
belong to a vase with reliefs depicting a 
combat of Greeks and Amazons (cf. B.A. 
G 185 and Mon. dell’ Inst. ix. pl. xxvi. 1a). 
Another vase shows Herakles and Aphro- 
dite (?) seated on a rock with Eros between 
them (ef, BIZ. G 187 and Mon, ix. pl. xxvi. 
3). The necropolis to which this tomb 
belongs dates from the 3rd—2nd cen- 
tury B.c.! 

S. RUSSIA. 

Stanitza (Kuban District).—A_ very rich 
tomb has been opened. By the skeleton of 
a man were found two solid diadems orna- 
mented with rosettes and flowers, an iron 
sword in splendid gold scabbard, and an 
iron battle-axe with gold-covered wooden 
handle (ef. Ant. du Bosph. Cimmérien, pl. 
xxvi.). On the scabbard are designs of 
monstrous animals, two winged genii, and a 
recumbent stag. The axe is decorated with 
four recumbent wild goats. In the same 
tomb was a large gold figure of a panther, 
which had probably adorned a shield (ef. 
Compte-Rendu, 1897). The panther’s ears 
are inlaid with strips of coloured paste, his 
eyes with glass or precious stones. 

Kiev.—Near the village of Zarouka 
several tumult with graves of the 5th— 
4th cent. B.c. have been excavated. The 
walls of the tombs are in many cases 
3 Notizie degli Scavi, 1903, part 11. 

4 Ibid, 19038, part 12. 
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decorated with gold plaques stamped with 
figures of wild goats, gryphons, and birds. 
Greek amphorae and bronze utensils have 
also been found. The most noteworthy 
discoveries are a round object in gold 
similar to that figured in Compte-Rendu, 
1876, pl. ii. 2, and a red-figured kylix of 
the middle of the 5th cent. inscribed 
AeAduwio(v) Evvy Iyrpo(i). 

Beresanj (anc. Bopvobevis), Black Sea.—An 
archaic necropolis has yielded Milesian, 
protocorinthian, and Corinthian ware. Two 
kylikes signed by Tleson and a fragment of 
black-glazed ware inscribed ’Azaro(v)pys (se. 
"Agpodirns) have also been found, as well as 
some electrum plaques and earrings of 
archaic style.” 

NORTH AFRICA. 


Tripolis.—The site of Leptis Magna has 
recently been explored, but only the 
position of the Circus can be determined 
without excavation. 

Two rock-hewn graves a few miles W. of Oca 
are of interest. At the back of the niche of 
one two genii are seen holding up a portrait 
of the deceased. On either side is a youth 
with a torch, and below is the design of a 
race ina circus. The cover of the niche has 
a lioness painted on it, with the inscription 
que leo iacet. On the corresponding cover 
of the other tomb is a lion with the words 
[qui leo iacet. The designs are Mithraic 
and indicate that the deceased persons had 
attained to the grade of /eo. 

Tunis.—Three more marble sarcophagi 
with sculptured reliefs have been found. 
One represents a priestess with wings 
springing from her thighs and folded over 
in front of her. The sculpture is richly 
coloured. The other two show a priest with 
the r. hand raised in the attitude of 
adoration, The reliefs are of fine style and 
belong to the 4th or 3rd century B.c. 

At Dugga the site of the forum has in all 
probability been discovered, A small tem- 
ple with columns, perhaps that of the Pietas 
Augusta, a gateway, and the baths have also 
been unearthed. A mosaic from a private 
house represents three Cyclopes forging a 
thunderbolt (cf. Verg. Aen. 8. 425). 

At Gigthis the forum and the quarter 
lying between the forum and the sea have 
been cleared. In the latter, which seems to 
have been inhabited chiefly by the seafaring 
class, two temples have been found. The 
one (hexastyle) was probably dedicated to 
Isis, since a head of that goddess was dis- 
covered in it. In the other was a statue 


2 Arch, Anz. 1904, part 1, 
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of Hygieia, 


S. of the forum lay the 
macellum, near which is a villa freely decor- 


ated with fresco-paintings. One of these 
represents a flower seller and is inscribed 
vende felict. 

Near Schebba on the N. border of the 
Syrtis Minor two fresh villas have been 
discovered with fine mosaics. One represents 
Orion and Orpheus surrounded by all 
manner of beasts and fishes arranged in 
medallions. Another shows Silenos on an 
ass attended by Pan and a Faun. 

Algiers.—At Timgad four fresh baths 
have come to light. The wealth of the 
town in baths is remarkable. A temple 
surrounded by a large zepiBoAos contains 
dedications to several gods—among them a 
Silvanus deus patrius and a genius (coloniae). 
The temple is, as is usual with African 
temples, tetrastyle. Of new mosaics one of 
Amphitrite borne by Hippocamps is note- 
worthy as the best hitherto found in 
Timgad.? 

SPAIN, 


Osuna (Urso),—Part of a fortification 
wall has here been excavated. In the 
neighbourhood are traces of a battle fought 
in ancient times, Leaden  sling-bullets, 
some inscribed in relief GN. MAG. IMP. and 
others bearing Iberian characters, have 
been found, together with arms of every 
kind. The inscriptions make it probable 
that the battle is to be connected with the 
campaign which ended at Manda. The 
Gnaeus Magnus must be a son of Pompey 
the Great. The fortification wall was evi- 
dently built in haste, for various architec- 
tural fragments, bas-reliefs, and pieces of 
sculpture in the round have been found 
embedded in it. The reliefs are in the 
stone of the country and bear designs both 
of military and religious character. To the 
former class belongs a procession of armed 
warriors, perhaps to be connected with 
funeral games, since an acrobat rather 
strangely mingles with the soldiers. The 
second class is represented by a person 
playing flutes, a priest, and two women 
bearing libations. Another fragment shows 
the head and forearm of a negro who has 
been dashed to the ground by the paw of a 
wild beast. These sculptures, though of no 
great artistic merit, are very important as 
illustrating the art and manners of the 
natives of Spain at a time preceding the 
Roman Corquest. 

The Roman theatre at Osuna has been 
somewhat promiscuously excavated. It is 
well preserved. Among the noteworthy 




















finds are the hands and feet of a colossal 
statue, with the inscription BALIAR LEG on 
the sole of one of the sandals, and a marble 
statue of the type of the Doryphoros of 
Polycleitos.? 

BRITAIN. 

Caerwent (Venta Silurum).—An interesting 
inscription reads . . . leg. leg. i (i) Aug- 
(ustae), proconsul (i) provine(iae) Narbon- 
ensis, leg(ato) Aug. pr. pr. provi(nciae) 
Lugudunensis, ex decreto ordinis, respub- 
I(ica) civit(atis) Silurum. From this it 
appears that in Britain, as in Gaul, the 
Celtic Canton was made the unit of local 
administration.” 

The S. gate of Venta Silurum has just 
been brought to light. As is the case with 
the N. gate, it had an internal and external 
archway, and between the arches was a flat 
ceiling over which passed the walk along 
the top of the city walls. The gateway had 
been blocked with rough stonework in 
Roman times, possibly through fear of 
native attacks. 

An interesting inscribed stone has also 
been found. It is a dedication to Mars by 
M. Nonius Romanus and is dated 124 after 
Christ.° 

Newcastle - on- Tyne. —Two inscriptions 
fuund in the river : (1) Imp. Antonius Aug. 
pio p. pat. velixatio (sic) leg. ii Aug. et leg. vi. 
Vie. et leg. xxv. v. con{t]r[i]buti ex Ger- 
(maniis) duobus (sic) sub Julio Vero leg. 
Aug. pr. p. (2) On an altar: Ociano (sic) 
leg. vi. vi(ctrix) p(ia) f(idelis).? 

Rough Castle (Scotland).—A small cas- 
tellum belonging to the vallum Antonini has 
been explored. An inscription from the 
central building reads: Imp. Ca[esa]ri Tito 
[Aelio] Hadriano [Anto]nino Aug. [pio] 
p. p. coh. vi. [Ner]viorum  pri[nci|pia 
ffe]cit. This shows that the central build- 
ing of a castellum was called principia. 
N.W. of the fort a series of small oblong 
trenches arranged in ten rows has been 
discovered (cf. Caesar’s Jlilia. Bell. Gall. 
vii. 73)" 

F. H. Marsa. 
2 Arch, Anz. 1904, part 1. 
5 Standard, Aug. 19th, 1904. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SUMMARIES. 


Annual of the British School at Athens. 
No. ix. 1902-3. 

1. A. J. Evans: The Palace of Knossos, 

plates, 92 cuts.) ; 

The campaign of 1903 shewed that the site was 

by no means exhausted, and besides the completion 


(Three 
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of the S.E. quarter there appeared an unexpected 
extension on the N.W., and an important dépend- 
ance, named the Royal Villa, on the N.E. 
Discoveries of temple repositories with faience 
figures and relics threw new light on the art and 
religion of the later Palace, and new data were 
also obtained relating to the culture of the Early 
Minoan period, also fine polychrome pottery of the 
middle epoch. 

On the S.E. the plan of a miniature palace was 
worked out ; it contained a suite of living-rooms and 
a chamber, in which were torch- and lamp-stands, 
named the Pillar Room, which seems to have been 
a domestic sanctuary connected with the cult of a 
pair of Double Axe deities. In succeeding sections 
Mr. Evans contributes a note on the double 
and single door-openings in the Palace, and 
describes an Early Minoan basement with mono- 
lithic pillars, containing good polychrome pottery, 
and also the middle Minoan vases and _ sealings 
from beneath the Olive-Press Room ; some of the 
pottery, imitating metal, is of unsurpassed 
elegance, and the seals are most naturalistic. 

The early deep-walled cells in the N.W. quarter 
were cleared, and the stratification of this part 
shewn to be remarkably clear. A long series of 
stone-cists found under the Long Gallery and the 
western magazines were also cleared; originally 
depositories for precious objects, they had subse- 
quently been used as oil-vats. They contained 
pieces of gold-foil and remains of a chest inlaid 
with porcelain plaques. 

The Sanctuary in the Central Palace appears to 
have formed an important part of it, and the 
Minoan rulers were probably priest-kings. Here 
the great stone repositories, with clearly stratified 
contents, yielded a unique collection of faience 
ohjects, steatite libation tables, and artificially 
coloured sea-shells forming the pavement of the 
shrine. Among the pottery were imported vases 
from Melos representing an advanced stage of the 
second settlement at Phylakopi, painted with 
birds. The clay sealings had linear characters 
differing from those of the later period, and 
probably replaced by the others owing to a change 
of dynasty, though found at a later date at 
Agia Triada, Many of the seal impressions are of 
marvellous beauty and naturalism, including a 
bull-ring scene, a man fighting a sea-monster 
(pistrix), and a pair of deities attended by lion and 
lioness, 

The faience objects were a new revelation of 
Minoan art, both in technique and in character, 
and formed the fittings of ashrine. The technique 
is derived from Egypt but the subjects and the 
style are purely Cretan. ‘The figures consist of 
fishes, shells, and flowers, cows and goats suckling 
their young, all of remarkable naturalism, as well 
as elegant vases. Most astonishing are the figures 
of snake-goddesses and their votaries, and models 
of votive robes ; the type is that of a woman with 
high head-dress, tight bodice, and flounced skirt, 
with snakes coiled about her and held in her hands. 
The cult seems to have been that of a mother- 
goddess, related to the Egyptian Hathor and 
Nekhebet. A plain Greek cross of inarble seems 
to have been the central aniconic object of the 
cult, and the other objects have been grouped 
about it in a conjectural rearrangement (fig. 63, 
p. 92). 

On the north of the Eastern Pillar Room were 
found Early Minoan wares parallel to those of the 
Cyclades. The stepped theatre area was further 
explored and appears to belong to the later Palace, 
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the steps serving as an auditorium, ceremonial 

dances being performed in the orchestra, 

The new N.W. building was either a sanctuary 
or a dependency of one. It contained fragments 
of vases with double axes, and of very fine 
amphorae of the later architectonic style with 
naturalistic foliage, ete. ; also a hoard of bronze 
vessels, four basins and a jug with fine ornamen- 
tation. 

The Royal Villa is an important construction 
with fine gypsum masonry, so far the best specimen 
of Minoan domestic architecture. On the stair- 
case leading to it were found a fine ‘false 
amphora’ and a jar with papyrus in relief. At 
the west end of the megaron were a raised plat- 
form with balustrade and a niche with remains of 
the royal throne, suggesting a primitive basilica. 
M. N. Tod: An unpublished Attic Decree. 

A stele found in 1897 near Athens, of 304-03 
ring the rewards of certain officials for 
vices; eleven names given, one from each 
tribe except that of Aiantis; they must have 
formed a college, perhaps of feporotoi. 

R. M. Dawkins: Notes from Karpathos. (13 
cuts. ) 

Collects existing information about the island, 
ancient and modern, and gives details of ancient 
and mediaeval remains, also of modern customs, 
such as the locks now in use, and the law of 
inheritance. 

. A. J. B. Wace: Apollo seated on the Omphalos. 
(Plate, five cuts. ) 

Publishes a Hellenistic statue at Alexandria, and 
discusses the type on coins and reliefs, also the 
date of the Alexandria Apollo and its connection 
with Antioch ; on the question of Alexandrian art 
upholds Wickhoff and Dragendorff against 
Schreiber. 

W. M. Ramsay: Pisidia and the Lycaonian 
frontier. (Map.) 

Adjustments of the frontier in the light of 
recent researches by the writer and others, and 
with reference to the lists of Phrygian bishoprics. 
H. Comyn: Church of the ruined monastery at 

Daou-Mendeli, Attica. (Four plates, two 
cuts.) 

Publishes drawings and photographs ot a 
Byzantine church, with brief description. 

. Excavations at Palaikastro. II. R. C. Bosanquet, 
R. M. Dawkins, M. N. Tod, W. H. L. Duck- 
worth, and J. L. Myres. (Seven plates, 46 
cuts. ) 

Mr. Bosanquet gives a general account of the 
campaign, and discusses the chronological results 
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from Palaikastro and Zakro ; the pottery falls into 
three periods: Kamares, early Mycenaean to fall 
of Zakro, and late Mycenaean. Analysis of pottery- 
forms and description of painted fragments from 
earlier stratum follow. He also describes the 
exploration of the insw?ae excavated in the town 
and of the five houses in one of the blocks. 

Mr. Dawkins describes the houses of four other 
blocks, and the pottery. The earliest is found in the 
cave-burials of Hagios Nikolaos (early hand-made 
types); next come the Kamares cemeteries, 
parallel with the finds in the houses ; then early 
deposits on the Roussolakkos site, the town floor- 
deposits of the best Mycenaean period, and archaic 
Greek geometrical vases. Technically, these may 
be classified as (1) hand-made unpainted, (2) 
Kamares, (3) Mycenaean painted, (4) plain 
domestic wares of Mycenaean period. The 
Kamares ware includes a remarkable fruit-dish on 
a high stem, painted in red and white, the Myce- 
naean, some with beautiful sea-weed and shell-fish 
patterns ; the fourth class includes clay fire-boxes, 
bread-pans, candlesticks, and lamps. 

Messrs. Dawkins and Tod describe the site of 
Kouramenos, with early cireuit-wall marking the 
téeuevos of achief, and buildings of quasi-megalithic 
type, one containing a hoard of bronze tools. Mr. 
Tod also describes that of Hagios Nikolaos, with 
remains of early houses and cave-burials. 

Mr. Duckworth contributes anthropological 
notes on the human remains from this site and 
Roussolakkos, noting their similarity (both of a 
Mediterranean race); also on the ossuaries at 
Roussolakkos. 

Mr. Myres describes the sanctuary-site excavated 
at Petsota, with a large deposit of clay figures and 
a later building of late Minoan date. The clay 
figures are votive, of early Minoan date, with 
coloured slip ; the male figures modelled by hand 
in separate pieces, wearing loin-cloths and boots, 
kilt, and girdle with dagger ; the female wearing 
full skirts, bodices, and high-peaked hats ; other 
figures include seated types, votive arms, legs, and 
heads, oxen, and miscellaneous votive objects. 
The human figures must represent votaries, the 
other objects otferings. Aegean dress discussed in 
relation to mediaeval and modern: bodice-and- 
skirt costume not confined to Central Europe ; 
analogies with Aegean suggest very ancient 
community of culture; Mycenaean traditions of 
costume can be shewn to have lingered on into 
Hellenic times. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xxiv. 
No, 4.! 

Character Drawing in Thucydides, Charles Forster 
Smith. Z'emporal Sentences of Limit in Greek, Basil 
L. Gildersleeve. Livy's Use of arunt, erunt and 
ere, Emory B. Lease. Studies in Superstition (on 


1 The contents of No. 3 were given in C.R. xvii. 
p. 475: but the number and volume were accident- 
ally omitted. 





Pindar Bacchylides and Theocritus), Ernst Riess. 
Lhe Nominative of the Perfect Participle of Deponent 
Verbs in Livy, R. B. Steele. History of the Use of 


édv for tv in Relative Clauses, Stephen Langdon. 
Cacophony in Juvenal Horace and Persius, ¥. M 
Austin. Reviews, ete. Diels’ Fragments of the 


Pre-Socratics (W. A. Heidel). Hegstad’s edition of 
Low’s Foula Ballad (G. T. Flom). Brandt's Ovid 
De Arte Amatoria (K. F. Smith). Summaries of 
Periodicals, Brief Mention, ete. 

















No. 1. 


Vol. xxv. 


On Some Alleged Indo-European Languages in 
Cuneiform Character, Maurice Bloomfield. The 
Historical Attitude ef Livy, R. B. Steele. Greek: 
Ostraca in America, Edgar J. Godspeed. Thi 


A podosis of the Unreal Condition in Ovatio Obliqua 
in Latin, Glanville Terrell (demonstrates the incor 
rectness of the view held by many grammarians and 
based, as it would appear, solely on a corrupt passage 
of Caesar, 2. G. 5. 29, that the Romans had distine 
forms to express the apodosis in past and present 
unreal conditions). Daéva is Devd, ete, L. VW. Mills. 
The Vocative in Aeschylus and Sophocles, John 
Adams Scott. Reviews, ete. Landgraf’s Historische 
Grammatik der Lateinischen Sprache (Ki. P, Morris). 
Cradenwitz’s Laterculi, Pichon’s de Sermone A matorio, 
Ehwald’s edition of Har p's M famorphos Ss of Ovid 
(K. F. Smith) Summaries of Pericdicals, Briet 
Mention, ete. 


Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie. 
1904, 


4 May. J. Beloe h, (fricchische Geschichte. Vol. 
It. Die gricchiseche Weltherrschaft. Part i. 
(A. Hock), very favourable. E. Martini, Pe 


Voficina dei Mekler). J. E. 
Harry, The use of néxAnuce and the me aning of Kur. 
Jlipp. 1 foll. = Univ. of Cincinnati Bullet. No. 15 
(K. Busche). J. Samuelsson, Kasus-dssimilationen 
und Satzwirler im Latein (HM. Ziemer), favourable. 
LBibliographie der vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte, 
von H. Jellinek. J. 3, 4. (Fr. Harder), 

11 May. <Agyplisehe CGrabsteine und Denkstein: 
aus stiddeutschen Sammlung i, herausg. von W. 
Spiegelberg. II. von K. Dyroff und B. Portner 
(A. Wiedemann). ‘Excellent.’ A. Gereke, Griceh- 
ische Literaturgeschichte. 2 Aufl. (W. Vollbrecht). 
‘Very useful in the collection to which it belongs.’ 
Sophokles, erkl, von W. Schneidewin und A. 
Nauck. 4 Bindchen.  wdxtigone. 10 Aufl. von EK. 


apiri Ercolanesi (S. 


Bruhn (1. Draheim), ‘Quite up to date.’ P. 
Thomsen, Paldstina nach dem Onomastikon des 
Eusebius (2. Klostermann), very favourable.  d/it- 


teilungen der Altertum: hommission ftir Westfalen. 


Part III. (C.  Koenen). Kiinstl-rischer Wand- 
wchinuck. Farbige Kiinstler-Steinzeichnungen. No. 


25. M. Roman, Der Neplunstempel von Paestum. 

18 May. Paulus Realencyk lopitd ix der Klassischen 
Allertumswissenschajt, herausg. von G. Wissowa. 
9 halbb. Demoyenes—Donatianus (Fr. Harder). M. 
Collignon et L. Couve, Catalogue des vases peints du 
Musée National d’Athenes (P. Weizsiicker). R. 
Helbing, Die Pripositionen bei Herodot und anderen 
Historikern (W. Vollirecht), § Very eareful and 
thorough.’ R. Heinze, Virgils epische Technik (J. 
Zichen), very favourable. H. Delehaye, Catalogus 
codicum hagiographicorum graecorum Monasterii 8. 
Salvatoris (J. Driseke). 
May. R. Reitzenstein. Poimandres (CC. 
Wessely). A study of Greco-Egyptian and early- 
Christian literature. LL. Radermacher, Das Jenseits 
im Mythos der Hellenen (1. Steuding), favourable. 
Aristotelis wodutela “A@Oyvaiwy. Fourth edition Fr. 
ass (G, J.Schneider). Fr. Caner, Ciceros politisches 
Denken (Th. Zielinski), favourable. A. Kraemer 
Ort und Leit der Abfassung der Astronomtca des 
Manilius (Breiter), favourable. Br. Kraezkiewics, 
Obvia (P. Kerckhotl). ‘Two conjectures on Statius 
and one on Juvenal. R. Renner, Epiktet und scine 
Idvale (A. Bonhdfter), favourable. K. Schulthess, 
Herodes Atticus (A. Hock), very favourable, 

1 June. A. Hock, Herodot und sein Geschichtswerk 
(W. Volibrecht). ‘Cordially to be recommended.’ 
H. Francotie, De la condition des érangers dans les 
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cités grecjues (Fr. Cauer), very favourable. P. Usteri, 
Achtung und Verbannung im griechischen Recht (E. 
Ziebarth), favourable on the whole. 

8 June. E. Assmann, Das Floss der Odyssee (Chr. 
Ilarder), very favourable. NXenophontis Cynegeticus, 
rec. G, Pierleoni, (EK. Pollack), favourable. K. F. 
Sinith, Zhe Tale of Gyges (Fr. Cauer). ‘An acute 
reconstruction.’ G. Gentilli, De Varronis in libris 
rerum rusticarum auctoribus (W. Gemoll), favour- 
able. R. Thicle, Auswahl aus Ciccros rhetorischen 
Nchriflen (O. Weissenfels). ‘A carefully-made 
selection.’ Br. Kruezkiewiez, Gbvia (O. Weissenfels). 
O. Hor, Epp. ii. 1. 69-71. Libanii opera, ree. 
K. Foerster, vol. I, fase. 1, 2 (R. Asmus), very 
favourable. 

15 June. G. Rolel Probleme aus der griechischen 
Kricgsgeschichte (R. Oehler), favourable. LP. Shorey, 
Tie unity of Plato's thought (Stender). ‘A work to 
be reckoned with.’ L. Bellanger, Le poeme d’ Orien- 
fius (C. Weyman), favourable. R. Ehwald, Ald- 
helms Gedicht De virginitate (M. Manitius). J. E. 
Sandys, A history of classical scholarship (O. Weis- 
senfels). Very thorough, illuminating, and attrac- 
tive.’ 

22 June. F. H. Weissbach, Das S/adtbild von 
Babylon (J. V. Pragek), favourable. S. Sabbadini, 
Kyowa del Gorgia di Platone (Stender), favourable. 
M. Vsichari, Zndex raisonné de la mythologie d Horace, 
avec une préface d’ A. France (W. Gemoll), unfavour- 
able. G. Koch, Zur vergleichen ien Behandlung von 
Acneis i, 157-222 und Odyssce x. 135-186 (W. Volk- 
mann). CC, Cichorius, Die rimischen Denkméler in 
der Dobrudscha (M. ihm), favourable. 


Vol. 32. 2. 1904. 
Tacitea (cont. ). 





Mnemosyne. 


J.J. Hartman, 
the Histories. M. 


On passages of 
Valeton, De Thorace apud 
Homerum (cont.). Sometimes @épnt clearly = 
‘bronze breastplate.’ Owphacey, ete. would easily 
come to mean farm,’ ete. even if @dpné originally 
denoted simply xiraév. Often we have to assume that 
the writer of a passage pictured his warrior without a 
bronze breastplate (e.g. from the armour or clothing 
given him). <A survey of the various passages shews 
that only late parts of the Iliad assume its presence : 
the Odyssey altogether ignores it. H. T. Karsten, 
Commentum Acli Donati ad Terentium. The chiet 
contributor, after Donatus, was a man of quasi- 
philosophic taste. Detailed investigation of his work 
in the notes on Andria and Phormio ii. 3. C. G. 
Volleratl, Apuletana (Metamorph.), H. van Her- 
werden, //esychiana. J.J. Hartman, Ad Tibullum 
1. 7. 39 sqq. J. van Leeuwen, Ad Solonis fr. X/11. 
Notes by P. H. D. Ad vitam Persiti, H. v. H. 
Verborum monstra, J. J. H. Ad Plutarchum 
M. V. Ad Xen. Ana. 4. 6.1. 

Vol. 32. 3. 1904. 

H. van Herwerden, ld duas fabulas Aristophanis, 
Conjectures, etc. to Lysistrata and Thesmo- 


9) 
=} 


ip 
cle, 


phoriazusaec. P. H. Damsté, Ad Livium. Books 
21, 23, 24, 25, 27. J. Wiirtheim ’Odvoceds. The 
form ’OdAvoged’s, common on vases, the older and 


points to derivation from ,/Auve. H. T. Karsten, 
Commentum Acli Donati ad Terentium (cont. from 
part 2). Four other interpolators. TP. J. M. van 
Gils, Hengevinius? E, van Hille, De lapide nuper 
Athenis in arce invento, Treasure list of the tapla 
of Athena belonging to the year 368-7 and mainly 
concerned with the Heeatompedon. 

Neue Jahrbicher fur das Klassische Alter- 
tum, etc. Vol. xiii. 5. 1904. 

E. Petersen, Peisistratische Kunst. Deals mainly 
with the temple, the foundations of which Kavvadias 
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discovered between Parthenon and Erechtheion, the 
Hecatompedon. It belonged to Athena alone, was 
built about 550 and converted about 525 into a 
peripteral building. W. Schmidt, Aus der antiken 
Mechanik. E. Ziebarth, Rémische ‘Bausteine. Traces 
the destruction or migration of ancient monuments, 
etc., due to their use by the church, the marmorarii, 
and above all the limeburners. H. Schwarz, Natur- 
und Geisteswissenschaft in der Geschichte der Philo- 
sophic. <A. Biese, G. F. J. Uhl. In Anzeigen wnd 
Mitteilungen E. Stemplingen describes a__ first 
German translation of Ovid’s Ars by Paul ven der 
Aelst, the fourth part of Der rémische Limes in 
Osterreich is noticed, and O. Ladendorf gives a 
supplementary list of German literature dealing with 
the story of Psyche. 


Vol. xiii. 6. 1904. 

J. Ilberg, Aus der antiken Medicin. ‘ Excava- 
tions at Epidauros shew that the early priests of 
Asclepius had little to do with medical science. The 
earliest traces of it point to the homes of the old 
lonic philosophy— Magna Graecia and Asia Minor.’ 
Review of the various ‘fragments of the Hippocrates 
collection : ¢.g. the wep) dépwr bddTwv Témwy (shewing 
a spirit of bold investigation), the wep) xap8lns (first 
work on Anatomy), the émdnula: (a vivid picture of 
the ailments of ancient times, not excluding 
influenza). ‘The four humour theory was evidently 
not Hippocratean. Much light thrown on the daily 
life of various periods.’ Concludes with an account 
of Galen’s work. J. Franck, Zine literarische 
Persinlichkeit des XIII. Jahrhunderts in den Nicder- 
landen. F. Hahne, Die Charaktere Manuels und 
Cesars in der Braut von Messene. J. J. Bernoulli’s 
Griechische Ikonographie is reviewed by A. Gercke. 
‘Intended to fill, and in the main does fill, a really 
perceptible gap.’ ‘B.’s method is surer than in 
his earlier Rémische Ik. : the certain is more clearly 
distinguished from the uncertain.’ J. C. Tarver’s 
Tiberius the Tyrant is described at some length and 
with appreciation by W. Schott. 

Vol. xiii. 7. 1904. 

W. Schmid, Der griechische Roman. ‘ Heinze’s 
theory (Petronius’ work a parody of a serious 
romance akin to the later Greek ones) will not hold. 
Thiele has done good service by shewing that 
rhetoricians of 100 B.c. used a dpauaricdy Sinynua 
very similar to the Greek romances. The newly 
edited Ninos novel (Hermes 28, 161 sqq.) belongs to 
the Ist. cent. A.D. or earlier and shews a clearly 
marked rhetorical character. It seems to be the link 
between the short exercises of the rhetoricians and 
the long romances of later times.’ F. Blass, Die 
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Doppelte Form des dritten Philippika des Demos- 
thenes. The S-tradition, on rhythmical grounds, 
declared to represent the final form of the speech. 
Dem. may have left behind him a first draft: MSS, 
representing the final form were (after Callimachus) 
marked with obeli to shew where Dem. had added 
to, altered, or omitted his original words. A copyist 
who was trying to ignore the draft might nevertheless, 
by error, omit portions of the text which he found 
obelised (i.e. marked as not being in the draft). So 
it is that S is not wholly free from the influence of 
the draft. E. Gerland, Der vierte Kreuzzug und 
seine Probleme. O. Hense, Friedrich Hélderlin. 
Part 1 of Berliner Klassikertexte (containing Didy- 
mus’ commentary to Demosthenes, Phil. ix.-xii. 
etc.) is favourably noticed. 


Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie. Vol. 
59. 3. 


F. Biicheler, Neptunia Prata. A mosaic found at 
the ancient Althiburus in N. Africa depicts various 
kinds of vessel, giving their names and citations from 
Latin poets in which they occur. It probably repre- 
sents a chapter of Suetonius’ Prata. H. van 
Herwerden, Adn. ad Libanii Oratorum ed. Fucr- 
sterianam. S. Schlossmann, Stipulari.  Stips 
originally meant ‘corn’ and came to be used imeta- 
phorically in conn. with the method of raising 
large sums (sheaf) by collection of small individual 
sums (ears). Stipulari is primarily used then of the 
collector, and this suits the legal force of the word 
‘ sollicit a promise of the fulfilment of certain acts.’ 
A. Klotz, Die Barthschen Statiushandschriften. 
‘No reason for doubting their existence. B.’s 
evidence as to his codex opt. reveals a Scribe with a 
pronounced individuality and a MS. belonging to the 
class which combines P and the old vulgate.’ 
L. Ziehen, Die Bedeutung von mpoOdverv. Four 
passages where the meaning ‘sacrifice for’ is 
assumed are discussed. One is too corrupt to serve 
as evidence ; in the others the temporal force of the 
preposition is possible: e.g. in Eur. Jon 805, where 

653 suggests that maids depends on féma kal 
yevebrAta. No certain case of the other meaning 
outside Gregorius. Th. Birt, Zu Catulls Carmina 
maiora. Most of the space devoted to 62 and 68. 
‘The two parts of the Jatter have no connection :’ 
in ref. to v. 89 the general nse of non with wlerque 
and the position of the negative in Cat. are 
investigated. G. Loeschcke, Das Synodikon des 
Athanasius. Certain documents given in some MSS. 
along with the works of A. are fragments of his 
Synodikon. In MMiscellen G. L. Hendricksen would 
read deiscas (dehiscas) in Cat. 98. 6 








